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A Transition  Period 


A prophet  i.s  botli  idealist  ami  pessimist.  Tims  Dean  Jacks  came 
from  Oxford  to  tell  us  that  civilization  is  headed  direct  for  the  millen- 
nium or  catastrophe,  and  that  whichever  goal  is  chosen,  the  United 
States  will  get  there  first;  and  he  reminded  us  of  Carlyle’s  remark- 
able prophecy  of  the  world  war  in  his  “Shooting  Niagara — and  After.” 
There  are  many  people,  also  who  see  Oberlin  headed  straight  for 
world  leadership  in  the  .solution  of  all  educational  problem.s — or  for 
the  everlasting  bow-wows.  But  institutions  and  the  men  who  run 
1 hem  resemble  Tommy  Atkins : 


‘We  ain’t  no  thin  red  line  o’  ’eroes — 
But  we  ain’t  no  blackguards  too.” 


And,  as  Carlyle  himself  pointed  out  in  his  greatest  book,  “organic  fil- 
aments” are  even  now  at  work  binding  with  a new  vitality  the  ele- 
ments which  seem  to  be  falling  apart  into  destruction  and  decay. 
After  all  it  is  seldom  that  a ship  of  state  gets  caught  in  a Niagara 
Kiver  without  a Welland  Canal. 


All  of  which  is  to  preface  the  remark  that,  if  this  ninety-first  year 
of  Oberlin  College  has  not  been  critical,  it  has  becji  more  than  usually 
transitional.  A dozen  professors  have  retired  or  moved  on  and  a 
dozen  new  men  have  come  to  take  their  places.  The  direction  of  the 
Conservatory  pas.ses  into  new  hands.  The  Alumni  Association  has 
new  officers.  A new  coaching  staff  has  been  appointed.  Eight 
Ihousand  five  hundred  j^eople  have  rallied  to  face  an  old  financial 
crisis  and  to  provide  a new  endowment  of  three  million. 

Do  the.se  changes  presage  a final  spurt  to  doom  or  a ride  to  glory? 
Jre  we  at  this  moment  shooting  Niagara? 

For  all  anxious  watchers  of  our  destiny  the  prediction  may  be 
\entuied  that  Oberlin  is  being  equipped  for  an  ever  better  service 
that  after  another  year  the  old  ship  will  still  be  floating  on  unquiet 
but  not  too  troubled  watei-s,  and  that  if  it  is  not  too  hot  or  too 
rainy  next  commencement  we  shall  again  happilv  celebrate  a msefiil 
voyage  completed  under  the  command  of  our  good  Caiitain  Henrv 
( hurchill  King.  i > . 


11  POi't  cati  Pe  reached  only  if  the  crew  are  on  the  iob  and 

all  hands  stand  by  in  face  of  calm  — or  storms. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


The  Feeling  of  Radicalism  in  Youth 


Readers  of  Hazlitt  will  recognize  the 
source  of  my  title,  though  in  his  famous  es- 
say the  word  is  “ immortality,”  not  “ radical- 
ism.” But  I borrow  without  compunction  so 
much  of  his  title  as  suits  my  purpose,  partly 
because  I like  the  Hazlittian  sound  of  it,  and 
partly  because  the  idea  underlying  his  essay 
is  rather  like  that  with  which  I mean  to  close 
the  year’s  intercourse  with  my  “concerned” 
readers.  Moreover,  he  supplies  me  with  a text. 
Speaking  of  the  forward-looking  mind  of 
youth,  he  remarks:  “There  is  no  line  drawn, 

and  we  see  no  limit  to  our  hopes  and  wishes. 
We  make  the  coming  age  our  own.”  This,  I 
think,  is  the  explanation  of  the  “radicalism” — 
to  use  an  overworked  and  not  intelligible 
word — that  causes  so  much  distress  to  certain 
alumni  of  Oberlin  and  indeed  of  many  another 
college  the  country  over.  For  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Oberlin  is  not  alone  on  the 
“bad  eminence”  where  some  of  her  critics  are 
inclined  to  place  her.  If  I read  the  signs  of 
the  times  aright,  a large  amount  of  under- 
graduate thought  everywhere  is  of  the  sort 
that  we  choose  to  name  “radical.”  We  may 
also  name  it  “ sophomoric,”  if  we  like,  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  thought;  and  I suspect  that  the 
students  in  our  colleges  and  universities  who 
are  thinking  hardest  are  thinking  most  “ rad- 
ically.” I wonder  if  it  has  not  always  been  so. 

With  this  type  of  thought,  at  least  with 
some  of  its  practical  applications,  I confess 
that  I have  not  much  sympathy.  I have  too 
deeply  rooted  a sense  of  what  civilization  has 
cost — even  the  measure  of  civilization  that 
we  have  achieved — to  be  willing  to  see  it  jeop- 
ardized even  tor  the  sake  of  an  obviously  de- 
sirable good.  I am  afraid  that  the  readiness 
to  jeopardize  it  is  often  a sign  merely  of 
ignorance  and  restlessness.  I can  not  bring 
myself  to  admire  or  trust  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  most  confident  that  they  are 
“ come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a time  as 
this.”  To  put  it  briefly,  they  seem  to  me 
intolerant  and  uncomprehending.  I am  of 
Goethe’s  mind  that  “ there  is  no  sadder  sight 
than  the  striving  for  the  unconditioned  in 
this  thoroughly  conditioned  world.”  And  yet 
I can  not  see  that  stigmatizing  this  kind  of 


thing  as  “radicalism”  and  applying  oppro- 
brious epithets  indiscriminately  to  the  per- 
sons who  believe  in  it  advances  us  much.  It 
seems  to  me  more  intelligent,  on  the  whole, 
to  try  to  find  out  what  such  persons  are 
really  after  and  what  their  motives  are  in 
differing  so  astonishingly  from  ourselves. 
Lord  Morley  once  wrote  that  “ labels  are  de- 
vices invented  to  save  indolent  persons  the 
trouble  of  thinking,”  and  I suspect  that  the 
“radical”  label  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

So  far,  at  least,  as  our  undergraduate  “rad- 
icals” are  concerned,  I am  persuaded  that 
their  “radicalism”  is  a sign  of  their  youth, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a salutary  sign.  I believe 
Hazlitt’s  words,  though  originally  applied  to 
another  youthful  tendency,  are  applicable 
also  to  this.  Our  young  people  are  “radical” 
because  they  are  young,  because  they  natur- 
ally live  in  the  future,  because  they  see  no 
limit,  in  the  intractable  nature  of  things,  to 
their  wishes  and  their  hopes,  because  they 
are  imaginative,  because  they  are  idealist, 
because  they  are  generous  and  daring  and  ar- 
dent. They  are  impatient,  because  they  are 
young.  They  are  blind  to  obstacles  and  deal 
to  objections,  because  they  are  young.  They 
are  ruthless,  because  they  are  young.  They 
are  over-confident,  because  they  are  young. 
But,  I ask  you,  would  we  have  them  other- 
wise? Would  we  have  them  timid  and  time- 
serving and  self-centered?  Would  we  have 
them  cynically  absorbed  in  the  present  mo- 
ment? Would  we  have  them  less  daring  and 
generous  and  ardent?  Are  we  so  well  satis- 
fied with  what  our  generation  has  made  of 
the  world  that  we  would  forbid  these  young 
creatures  even  to  dream  of  a better?  If  so, 
we  would  condemn  to  silence  hall  the  poets 
and  all  the  saints  that  have  ever  blessed  the 
earth.  We  need  not  fear  their  excesses.  In 
these  matters,  as  Carlyle  says,  nature  is  um- 
pire. The  terrible  inertia  of  things  will  do 
its  work  and  restore  the  balance.  And  mean- 
while the  hope  of  the  future  is  hidden  like  a 
seed  in  the  heart  of  youth. 
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The  Christian  Paradox 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

President  Henry  C.  King 


Scripture:  Luke  9:59-62;  14:25-35. 

Text:  Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall 

lose  it:  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shali  save 
it.  Luke  9:24. 

That  is,  life  is  so  great  and  solemn  a thing, 
that  there  is  such  a saving  of  life  as  means 
losing  it:  and  there  is  such  a losing  of 

life  as  means  its  saving.  This  is  Christ’s  all- 
embracing  paradox,  the  paradox  of  Christian 
morals  and  religion.  And  the  contused  think- 
ing of  our  own  time  needs  its  clear,  deep- 
going guidance.  For  it  lies  far  below  all  the 
factional  controversies  of  the  day  of  every 
sort. 

1.  W/iat  the  Paradox  is. 

What  is  the  paradox  of  Christ?  It  I read 
the  paradox  aright,  the  life  and  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  are  both  absolutely  true  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  inevitable  paradox  of  life — the 
proclamation  of  the  supreme  values  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  supreme  sacrifices  for 
which  these  values  call,  on  the  other  hand. 
The  two  belong  forever  together. 

First  of  all  Jesus  builds  solidly  on  his  con- 
viction of  God  as  Father,  as  essential  Love. 
This  is  his  great  good  news,  his  call  to  the 
largest,  richest  life.  It  is  his  assurance  that 
there  is  Love  at  the  heart  of  the  world.  The 
all-embracing  Good  is  Love.  At  the  same 
time  the  supreme  condition  of  the  loving  life 
is  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  self. 
For  a love  worthy  of  the  name  naturally  ex- 
presses itself  in  a self-sacrificing  spirit.  It  is 
a joyful  self-surrender.  The  true  lover  seeks 
ways  of  sacrifice.  It  is  a cheap  and  tawdry 
love  that  can  do  without  it.  If  all  the  world 
loves  a lover,  it  is  because  all  true  love  has 
in  it  some  bit  at  least  of  joyous  self-forgetful 
self-sacrifice.  The  Christian  paradox  there- 
fore combines  the  supreme  value  of  love  and 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  self.  Each  needs  the 
other.  If  we  are  to  be  true  to  Christ’s  insight 
and  command,  we  must  take  the  paradox  en- 
tire. 

The  sacrifice  is  very  real.  It  makes  great 
demands.  It  calls  tor  great  surrenders.  But 
it  springs,  nevertheless,  right  out  of  the  heart 
of  love.  Such  self-sacrifice,  therefore, — costly 


as  it  is — is,  to  use  Ritschl’s  illuminating 
phrase,  “ no  weakening  denial  of  self,  but  a 
strengthening  affirmation  of  self.”  And  Mathe- 
son  strikes  the  same  great  note  when  he  says 
to  God:  “If  Thou  art  Love,  then  Tfiiy  best 

gift  must  be  sacrifice.  In  that  light  let  me 
search  Thy  world.”  I know  no  more  lumi- 
ious  modern  putting  of  Christ’s  paradox  than 
this. 

How  central  the  paradox  is,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Gospels  connect  the  paradox 
directly  with  the  crucifixion.  “ The  Son  of 
Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
be  killed,  and  the  third  day  be  raised  up.  And 
he  said  unto  all,  if  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but  who- 
soever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  the  same 
shall  save  it.”  (Luke  9:22-24.)  Jesus  knows 
that  he  is  not  free  to  turn  away  from  the 
cross.  He  cannot  escape  it,  and  be  a true 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  being  the  great  spirit- 
ual leader  of  the  race.  He  must  be  true  to 
his  own  teaching.  More  than  that,  he  believes 
that  he  has  come  truly  to  reveal  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  word  the  God  whose  very  life  is  an 
endlessly  self-giving  love.  Whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  that  he  must  unhesitatingly  take  on. 
Both  he  himself  and  his  disciples,  thus,  must 
face  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

John  Illustrates  the  paradox  when  he  makes 
Jesus  say;  “Verily,  verily  I say  unto  you, 
except  a grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth 
and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  beareth  much  fruit.  He  that  loveth  his 
life  loses  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.”  (Jno. 
12:24-25.)  The  individual  life  of  the  un- 
planted grain  of  wheat  abideth  by  itself  alone. 
It  is  only,  as  in  the  planting  it  dies  to  itself, 
that  it  can  replace  the  life  of  the  individual 
seed  by  the  hundredfold  life  of  the  plant  and 
the  ear. 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way:  Un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  service  that  one  has 
to  give  in  all  the  personal  relations  of  life  is 
the  gift  of  himself.  To  be  true  to  that  self 
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divinely  given,  to  respect  that,  and  to  give 
that,  is  both  one's  greatest  sacrifice  and  one’s 
largest  life.  The  two  are  not  at  odds;  they 
interpret  each  other. 

Havelock  Ellis  is  really  illustrating  the 
same  paradox  when  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
maintained  through  thirty-five  years  as  a 
kind  of  motto  of  his  life  and  writing  this 
sentence:  "He  who  carries  farthest  his  most 
intimate  feelings  is  simply  the  first  in  file  of 
a great  number  of  other  men.  and  one  be- 
comes typical  by  being  to  the  utmost  degree 
one’s  self.’’  [The  Dance  0/  Ufc,  p.  XIII.]  In 
other  words,  the  man  who  is  truest  to  himself 
has  the  most  to  give  to  others  also. 

It  is  to  he  noted,  thus,  that  self-sacrifice,  as- 
commonly  understood,  is  not  the  sole  guiding 
principle  of  Jesus.  The  other  side  of  the  par- 
adox— joy  in  a true  love — must  perpetually 
come  in.  For  example,  when  the  youth  is 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  invest- 
ment of  his  life  in  the  choice  of  a calling  in 
a truly  sacrificial  spirit,  he  is  not  merely  to 
ask:  What  is  the  largest,  hardest  sacrifice 

I can  make?  But  in  normal  conditions,  he  is 
rather  to  ask:  What  sacrifice  will  most  surely 
enable  me  to  give  steadily  my  best  self  to 
other  men?  And  that  sacrifice  will  be  found 
in  work  which  he  can  take  on  with  zest  and 
do  with  joy,  as  involved  in  the  divine  calling 
expressed  in  his  very  nature. 

The  Editor  of  The  Christian  Century  has 
Ellis’s  stimulating  book,  The  Dance  of  Life, 
in  mind  when  he  writes:  “ Life  needs  its  ele- 
ment of  struggle  for  remote  ends.  It  also 
needs  its  element  of  spontaneous  and  joyful 
activity.  There  is  a danger  of  moral  over- 
strain, the  more  serious  because  the  best 
people  are  the  most  subject  to  it.  Lot  us  re- 
mind the  frivolous  how  much  they  need  to 
gird  up  their  loins  and  fight  like  gladiators 
against  the  common  enemies  of  our  humanity. 
But  let  us  also  remind  the  earnest  contenders 
for  all  good  causes  how  much  life  needs  the 
illumination  of  beauty,  the  enrichment  of  art, 
the  refinement  of  grace,  the  stimulus  of  rhythm, 
and  the  leaven  of  laughter.  Lite  is  a strug- 
gle and  life  is  also  a dance.”  And  yet  even 
this  carefully  balanced  statement  does  not 
quite  tell  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian 
paradox.  It  is  not  simply  that  one  must  have 
both  the  element  of  struggle  and  the  element 
of  joyful  activity.  The  joyful  activity  itself 
is  helped  by  the  struggle  and  the  struggle  is 
helped  by  the  goal  of  joy. 

In  a similar  away  the  two  ethical  goals 


of  self-development  and  self-sacrifice  together 
represent  the  two  sides  of  the  Christian  para- 
dox. But  the  goal  sought  in  the  paradox  is 
not  simply  the  combination  of  self-development 
and  self-sacrifice,  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
two.  Self-development  is  directly  furthered 
by  a true  self-sacrifice,  and  the  soul  has  a bet- 
ter self-sacrifice  to  make — a better  self  to 
give — through  a larger  self-development.  In 
every  personal  relation  we  owe  the  gift  of  a 
constantly  larger  and  richer  self,  and  the 
making  of  that  self-sacrifice  is  a very  real 
part  of  the  joy  of  love  itself. 

These  various  ways  of  looking  at  what  the 
Christian  paradox  is,  themselves  suggest  that 
the  complexity  of  life  everywhere  defies  an 
artificial  simplicity.  The  mere  pursuit  of 
shallow  pleasure  is  too  simple  to  solve  life’s 
problems, — like  the  attempt  to  make  sex  the 
whole  of  life.  There  is  too  much  in  man  to 
be  so  easily  satisfied.  Nor  is  asceticism  the 
Christian  solution.  Ellis  is  quite  justified  in 
saying:  “ It  was  not  Christianity  that  made 

the  world  ascetic  (and  there  were  elements 
of  hedonism  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus),  but  the 
world  that  made  Christianity  ascetic.”  In 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  there  is  an  as- 
pect of  infinite  love,  and  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  aspect  of  great  sternness,  and  life  is 
so  real  a paradox  that  we  cannot  separate  the 
two  sides. 

II.  Why  is  there  such  stern  harshyicss  in  the 
lanyuage  of  Jesus  in  his  statement  of  his 
demands  upon  his  disciplesf 

In  a word,  just  because  back  of  all  this 
harshness  of  speech  lies  his  paradox  of  life, 
Jesus  cannot  shake  off  his  deep  sense  that 
there  is  always  larger  life  at  stake  and  al- 
ways danger  of  living  cheaply.  We  cannot 
ignore  these  repeated  stern  passages  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Evidently  Jesus  believes 
that  life  has  much  that  is  hard  in  it.  There  is 
a rigor  of  the  nature  of  things  with  which  he 
knew  we  had  to  do.  He  challenges,  thus,  his 
entire  following.  There  is  only  one  law,  one 
life  rather,  for  all, — for  himself  and  for  every 
disciple;  only  one  spirit  which  is  really  of 
God  and  makes  a man  a living  seed  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  is  vastly  important,  therefore, 
that  men  should  be  sternly  shaken  out  of  the 
easy,  self-indulgent  spirit,  that  so  readily 
creeps  into  even  our  most  religious  purposes, 
and  that  shrinks  back  from  any  really  hard 
service,  any  genuine  sacrifice.  As  Fairbairn 
says  of  one  of  the  early  Christian  generations, 
“ They  found  it  easier  to  adjust  their  relig- 
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IN  IPSWICH  HARBOR 

One  of  the  Charming  Paintings  by  Professor  A.  S.  Kimball 


ion  to  themselves  than  themselves  to  the  re- 
ligion.” It  is  out  of  circumstances  like  these 
that  there  come,  thus,  the  startling,  cutting, 
chilling  words  in  which  Jesus  begins  and  con- 
tinues what  he  has  to  say  as  to  the  simple, 
serious  meaning  of  his  disciples.  He  speaks 
of  hating  father  and  mother;  of  his  disciples 
taking  their  crosses  and  following  him  out  to 
execution;  of  counting  the  cost;  of  renouncing 
all  that  one  has;  of  salt  without  saltness. 
These  are  hard  words,  and  the  form  of  the 
teaching  is  really  difficult. 

Its  first  explanation  is  the  well-nigh  insu- 
perable difficulty  of  getting  under  the  skin  of 
easy,  self-indulgent  selfishness.  Jesus  means 
to  make  men  think,  to  question,  to  wake  up, 
to  see  for  a moment  at  least  that  the  sleep  of 
easy  self-indulgence  is  the  sleep  of  death,— 
death  for  themselves,  shutting  them  out  from 
the  life  of  God  and  all  high  living,  and  the 
contagion  of  death  for  others.  Therefore  he 


speaks  these  stern,  harsh  words,  that  are  like 
the  shaking  of  a freezing  man  or  of  a man 
sinking  into  the  last  torpor  of  a poison.  It 
is  as  though  he  said.  You  are  following  me  in 
crowds  now  blithely  and  easily  enough,  but 
do  you  know  what  following  me  really  means? 
Are  you  ready  to  count  the  full  cost?  Do  you 
really  want  life?  Are  you  willing  to  pay  the 
high  price  of  the  truest  friendship  with  God 
and  men?  We  can  know,  of  course,  that 
Jesus  does  not  literally  counsel  hate  of  any. 
In  the  interpretation  of  language  like  this,  if 
we  are  to  assume  its  accuracy,  we  must  re- 
member Christ’s  one  great  all-inclusive  com- 
mandment of  love  to  all.  That  cannot  possi- 
bly include  real  hate  to  any  single  soul.  The 
whole  trend  of  his  teaching  is  absolutely  de- 
cisive here.  Not  less  decisive  is  his  own  spirit 
and  example;  his  constant  attitude  of  love  to 
all.  He  trusts  to  such  corrections  of  the  form 
of  his  teaching  by  his  hearers  after  they  have 
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been  startled  into  thought.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  Jesus’  teaching  is  never  a 
set  of  rules  but  illustrations  of  great  funda- 
mental principles  about  which  we  need  be  in 
no  manner  of  doubt. 

A similar  thing  is  to  l)e  said  of  “ renouncing 
all  that  one  hath.”  This  is  no  fixed,  literal 
rule  forbidding  all  private  property.  Jesus 
does  not  seem  to  have  so  felt  either  for  him- 
self or  for  his  disciples,  and  his  method  is 
never  one  of  Scribal  rules.  But  let  no  one 
think  that  to  deny  absolute  literalness  here 
is  to  empty  the  teaching  of  its  meaning 
or  of  its  searching  appeal.  Rather,  the 
reverse  of  this  is  true.  If  we  keep  the 
literal  meaning  we  shall  easily  decide,  as  a 
great  New  Testament  scholar  has  said,  that 
the  literal  meaning  has  for  us  no  binding 
force  and  so  escape  all  the  teaching.  The  truth 
is  that  "renouncing  all  that  one  has”  goes 
much  deeper  and  makes  far  greater  demands 
than  the  renouncing  of  all  private  property. 
It  asks  for  total  surrender  of  the  man  him- 
self to  God:  it  asks  the  man  to  hold  all  that 
he  is  and  has  at  God’s  will. 

Discipleship  means,  too,  counting  the  full 
cost  to  the  end.  Christ  is  very  frank  about 
this  in  his  dealing  with  his  disciples.  They 
are  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  what  his  dis- 
cipleship means.  There  is  to  be  no  blinding 
of  the  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  his  call; 
they  are  to  be  ready  for  it  all,  and  to  be  able 
to  say,  with  the  glad  abandon  of  the  soldier 
in  a great  cause,  of  the  true  iover,  of  the  un- 
daunted seeker  after  truth:  No  call  that  can 
be  made  upon  me  can  surpass  my  willingness 
to  give.  One  cannot  get  a steadily  satisfying 
life  without  paying  the  price,  without  taking 
in  the  whole  breadth  and  depth  of  his  nature. 
The  deeper,  more  significant  meanings  of 
iife  cannot  be  cheaply  had. 

And  when  Jesus  suggests  that  even  those 
who  were  intended  to  be  the  saving  salt  of 
the  earth  may  still  lose  their  saltness,  he  asks 
his  disciples  to  face  the  fact  that  even  this 
chosen  inner  group  may  fail.  Jesus’  great 
method  is  the  method  of  the  contagion  of  the 
good  life,  and  if  all  is  not  to  be  lost  he  knows 
that  that  good  life  must  be  absolutely  sound. 
“ Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.” 

There  is  a tendency  just  now  to  call  every- 
thing in  Question, — all  our  common  standards 
and  conventions.  And  there  is  no  doubt  need 
to  review  our  standards  and  conventions  from 
time  to  time.  Valuable  gains  may  come.  On 


the  other  hand,  there  is  likely  to  be  a certain 
one-sidedness  in  this  Questioning  attitude, 
that  makes  one  doubtful  whether  these  who 
Question  so  sweepingly  are  seeking  the  truly 
largest  life.  Something  of  the  present  ten- 
dency is  due,  no  doubt,  to  a reaction  from  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war,  and  in  part  the  criticism 
comes  from  a more  or  less  justified  attack 
upon  a false  asceticism. 

But  it  is  an  encouragement  to  remember  in 
these  questioning  times  that  youth  is  often 
readier  for  sacrifice  and  heroism  than  age, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
are  earnestly  facing  in  a large,  unselfish  and 
earnest  way  many  definite  and  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  application  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
to  our  civilization.  Certainly  men  were  never 
trying  harder  to  apply  earnestly,  honestly  and 
thoroughly  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  now. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  the  spiritual 
world  which  has  come  since  the  war  is  in  the 
great  gains  made  in  an  intelligent  and  thor- 
oughgoing religious  education.  And  with 
this  large  movement  may  also  be  noted  the 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the 
so-called  Copeck  Conference  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Universal  Christian  Conference  for  Life 
and  Work  to  be  held  next  year  at  Stockholm, 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Christian  Way 
of  Life,  and  the  Fellowship  for  a Christian 
Social  Order.  And  this  is  a very  partial  list. 
III.  Why  is  the  Christian  paradox  so  ines- 
capable? 

First  of  all  Jesus  says  in  effect,  the  rela- 
tion to  God  in  Christ  must  be  the  absolutely 
domina7it  relation  oj  life.  My  disciple,  he 
says,  must  make  that  relation  to  me  so  dom- 
inant that  there  may  be  times  when  his  action 
may  have  to  be  such  as  to  seem  like  simple 
enmity  to  those  nearest  to  him.  There  is 
such  a thing  as  a necessary  dividing  of  house- 
holds in  the  following  of  the  divine  leading. 
The  relation  to  God  must  be  so  dominant  that 
the  disciple  must  be  so  unsparing  of  himself 
in  the  service  of  Christ  as  to  seem  to  hate 
his  very  life,  as  the  physician  puts  his  own 
life  in  pawn  in  a great  plague.  Why  must 
this  relation  to  God  in  Christ  be  thus  abso- 
lutely dominant?  Simply  because  the  relation 
to  God  is  the  one  relation  that  gives  reality 
and  meaning  and  value  to  all  the  other  rela- 
tions. Those  relations  do  not  gain  for  them- 
selves but  lose,  rather,  when  the  lesser  rela- 
tion usurps  the  place  of  the  larger,  the  rela- 
tive (he  place  of  the  supreme.  There  is  no 
use  of  talking  about  religion  at  all  if  the  re- 
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lation  to  God  is  not  constantly,  consistently, 
solely  made  the  ruling  relation,  permeating 
all  the  other  relations  and  bringing  into  each 
the  high  spirit  of  Christ;  rising  to  his  con- 
ception of  what  each  of  these  human  relations 
ought  to  be  made;  making  each  relation  in 
some  high  sense  a revelation  of  God  himself. 
One  cannot  be  true  to  himself,  and  not  be 
true  to  his  own  best  vision,  to  his  divine  call- 
ing, to  the  highest  conception  of  his  work  in 
the  world — a conception  that  may  demand  his 
life,  as  the  proof  of  fidelity  to  the  end.  Are 
we  thus  raising  consistently  right  through 
life  the  physician’s  question,  the  engineer’s 
question,  the  investigator’s  question,  the  ex- 
plorer’s question,  the  lover’s  question?  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  living  an  even  decent  life, 
if  there  are  no  trusts  to  be  fulfilled,  no  stand- 
ards to  be  met,  no  ideals  to  be  pursued.  Are 
we  true  to  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  so- 
ciety? if  we  are  not,  we  are  losing  our  lives 
in  trying  to  save  them.  We  must  be  willing 
to  lose  the  narrow,  selfish  individual  life  to 
find  the  larger  life. 

We  may  see  again  how  inescapable  the 
Christian  paradox  is,  when  we  ask  ourselves 
what  the  chief  sources  of  happiness  are,  and 
find  ourselves  obliged,  in  justice  to  the  facts, 
to  say,  in  essence,  that  all  the  chief  sources  of 
hoppiness  are  of  a kind  that  require  elements 
of  restraint,  discipline,  heroic  achievement. 
There  is  joy  in  activity,  and  it  is  stilt  greater 
when  that  activity  is  organized.  There  is 
joy  in  work,  accomplishing  a chosen  goal. 
There  are  joys  of  the  senses,  that  come  to 
their  best  only  when  the  senses  are  trained. 
There  is  joy  of  growth,  which  insures  that 
the  self  shall  be  more  both  for  oneslf  and  for 
one’s  friend.  There  is  a similar  joy  of  self- 
conquest, in  victory  over  difficulties.  There 
are  joys  of  service  and  sacrifice,  as  themselves 
both  the  measures  and  the  means  of  a true 
love.  There  is  joy  also  in  the  sense  of  a 
unique  self  divinely  given,  that  makes  self- 
reverence  and  mutual  reverence  possible. 
There  is  in  like  manner  joy  in  beauty  in  na- 
ture and  art,  that  make  a deep  appeal  to  our 
whole  being.  But  the  greatest  source  of  hap- 
piness is  friendship  and  love,  joy  in  personal 
relations.  And  love  is  Jesus’  all-embracing 
gpod,  and  all-embracing  moral  law  at  the  same 
time.  And  the  conditions  of  a true  and  in- 
creasingly rewarding  friendship  are:  the  self- 
sacrifice  which  is  not  forced  but  joyfully 
taken  on,  in  itself  a joy;  reverence  for  per- 


sonality, one’s  own  and  others’;  the  utter  loy- 
alty that  allows  nowhere  any  hint  of  treach- 
ery; the  challenge  which  truth  and  goodness 
and  beauty  bring  to  the  whole  life,  enlarging 
and  enriching  every  personal  relation,  giving 
joy  in  pursuit  of  the  truth,  joy  in  pursuit  of 
goodness,  joy  in  pursuit  of  beauty.  And 
beauty  is  the  promise  and  prophecy  of  that 
ultimate  harmony  of  which  the  religion  of 
Jesus  assures  us. 

"I  have  a rendezvous  with  Life, 

In  days  I hope  will  come 
Ere  youth  has  sped  and  strength  of  mind. 
Ere  voices  sweet  grow  dumb; 

1 have  a rendezvous  with  Life 

When  Spring’s  first  heralds  hum. 

:t:  * * sH  * 

“Sure,  some  would  cry  it  better  far 
To  crown  their  days  in  sleep. 

Than  face  the  wind,  the  road  and  rain. 

To  heed  the  falling  deep. 

Though  wet,  nor  blow,  nor  space,  I tear. 
Yet  fear  I deeply  too. 

Lest  Death  should  greet  and  claim  me  ere 
I keep  Life’s  rendezvous.” 


Memhers  of  the  Graduating  Classes: 

Life  confronts  you  with  an  all-embracing 
paradox.  There  is  such  a saving  of  life  as 
means  losing  it;  and  there  is  such  a losing  of 
life  as  means  its  saving.  There  daring  is  de- 
manded. That  interpenetrating  paradox  of 
the  supreme  values  and  the  supreme  sacri- 
fices—of  love  and  self-sacrifice — is  a challenge 
to  your  whole  being.  Such  a life  program  has 
nothing  small  or  petty  about  it.  It  brings 
unity  into  your  thinking.  It  brings  unity  into 
your  deepest  feeling.  It  brings  unity  into 
your  highest  endeavors. 

It  is  just  because  the  victorious  facing  of 
this  paradox  has  such  untold  rewards,  such 
largeness  and  splendor  of  life  to  give  that 
Jesus  fears  for  men  the  dire  danger  of  living 
cheaply  and  sordidly  and  speaks  such  words 
of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  such  mighty 
words  of  cheer.  He  hates  the  enemies  of  life 
that  make  life  mean. 

But  back  of  all  the  stern  warnings  of  Jesus 
lie  faith  in  men,  hope  for  men,  love  for  men. 
For  he  knows  that  men  are  made  on  so  large 
a plan,  that  the  great  sources  of  happiness  of 
root  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  man’s  being; 
and  he  covets  tor  men  the  glories  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  I covet  them 
for  you. 
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The  College  in  the  Modern  World 

THE  CONMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Ian  C.  Hannah,  D.C.L. 


Fellow  members  of  a great  college: 

I shall  not  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
express  my  emotions  on  finding  myself  here 
in  this  capacity  today.  You  might  be  listen- 
ing to  the  senator  of  a mighty  nation,  the  pres- 
ident of  a noble  university,  the  architect  of  a 
vast  cathedral;  instead  you  choose  to  hear  for 
the  hundredth  time  the  meanest  of  your  own 
faculty,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  say  very 
much  that  is  new.  I will  not  enlarge  upon 
our  common  love  for,  as  Shakespeare  says: 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  school, 
this  Oherlin, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womh  of  royal 
Kings, 

Loved  hy  their  breed,  and  famous  for 
their  deeds. 

In  days  of  old  the  universities  formed  a 
binding  force  through  all  the  Christian  world. 
Standing  in  one  gave  ad  eundem  status  in 
them  all;  your  diplomas  are  yet  written  in 
Latin,  a memory  of  the  days  when  that  was 
the  universal  tongue  of  Christendom.  We 
have  our  Oherlin  in  Shansi,  a link  for  ever  we 
may  hope  between  two  hemispheres,  two  civ- 
ilizations, two  great  traditions.  Still  universi- 
ties may  do  much  for  a new  unity  of  man; 
even  today  they  recognize  each  other’s  work 
with  no  regard  for  government  or  flag. 

A few  short  years  ago  we  were  promised  a 
new  era.  Now  universities,  churches  and 
newspapers  are  ringing  ydth  a controversy 
that  was  stale  when  I was  a child,  and  one 
that  I think  was  then  being  argued  with  far 
more  convincing  force  than  now.  It  was  ad- 
mirably summed  up  by  a former  dean  of  Chi- 
chester,— Burgon  was  his  name — who  invited 
Darwin  to  have  all  the  ancesters  he  liked  in 
the  zoological  gardens  if  he  were  permitted  to 
have  his  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  With  all  the 
earnestness  of  which  I am  capable  I would 
urge  you  to  take  no  part  in  such  controversies 
as  these.  Laugh  at  them. 

Many  of  you  now  are  going  out  to  make  or 
mar  yourselves,  to  take  some  part  in  build- 
ing a better  world.  See  all  the  glories  that 
you  like  in  future  days,  but  I will  choose  to 
meditate  as  evening  falls  amid  the  ever 
lengthening  shadows  of  past  years.  My  in- 
terests, my  enthusiasms  are  in  the  days  gone 


by.  I have  often  wondered  just  exactly  what 
Fairchild  meant  by  his  forever  quoted  remark 
that  the  loveliest  country  he  ever  saw  in  all 
his  wanderings  on  earth  was  that  which 
stretches  between  Oberlin  and  Elyria.  1 have 
often  wondered  too  whether  anyone  really 
feels  for  this  fertile,  happy  but  uninspiring 
middle  west  the  same  passionate  enthusiasm 
that  I bear  to  the  Sussex  Downs  on  which  I 
first  drew  breath,  or  the  Scottish  Lowlands, 
where  much  of  my  childhood  was  passed. 
There  is  a valley  among  the  heather,  gi-ass 
covered  mountains  of  Peeblesshire  down  which 
murmurs  the  little  stream  of  Lyne  as  it 
hastens  to  join  its  waters  with  those  of  Tweed. 
There  the  hillsides  are  furrowed  by  the  famous 
terraces  of  Romanno  cut  by  an  unknown  race 
for  purposes  that  no  man  can  explain.  On  a 
little  knoll  above  the  stream  is  the  camp  of 
Lyne;  there  once  Roman  legions  guarded  the 
extreme  north  of  their  mighty  state,  often 
doubtless  longing  for  the  balmier  lands  of  the 
south.  Many  camps  among  the  hills  tell  of 
days  when  here  was  the  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom of  Strathclyde  that  wanted  to  repel  the 
forays  of  the  Anglian  Lothian  men  beyond 
their  pale.  Below  the  terraces  is  a ruined 
Norman  church  that  still  witnesses  to  the  cul- 
ture of  mediaeval  years.  Feudal  castles  guard 
the  pockets  of  the  hills.  That  is  to  me  the 
best  loved  spot  of  all  the  world  and  I assure 
you  that  it  is  not  that  I love  Oberlin  less,  but 
that  I do  in  some  ways  love  the  scenes  of 
childhood  even  more,  that  I look  forward  once 
again  to  living  amid  those  dear  northern  wilds. 

In  this  enthusiasm  of  mine  for  days  of  old 
I trust  that  I shall  have  no  follower,  no  not 
one.  You  belong  to  the  new  world.  To  you 
the  future  belongs.  I do  not  think  I should 
go  far  wrong  if  I declared  that  the  main  duty 
of  a college  at  this  hour  is  to  implant  in  its 
alumni  an  earnest  determination  to  make  the 
future  far  different  from  the  past. 

Above  all  else  I feel  that  we  need  to  follow 
the  motto  blazoned  on  the  chief  hall  of  the 
University  of  Upsala; 

Great  to  think  freely, 

but  greater  to  think  right. 

Many  of  our  very  axioms  are  demonstrately 
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and  most  devastatingly  false.  Particularly  the 
idea  that  all  mankind  is  one;  that  all  nations 
are  marching  to  the  self-same  goal.  The  dis- 
astrous ignoring  of  all  her  past, — great  in 
democratic  possibility  as  that  is, — has  landed 
the  great  realm  of  China  in  a bog  that  seems 
utterly  impassihle.  1 can  imagine  no  more 
splendid  task  for  Chinese  who  have  seen  some 
vision  of  the  west  than  to  use  their  knowledge 
of  our  lore  to  huild  a new  China  firmly  rooted 
in  that  noble  tradition  that  for  millenniums 
has  made  the  great  Far  Eastern  empire  the 
best  governed  of  a'.I  the  Asiatic  realms.  But 
that  our  institutions  can  ever  be  rooted  there 
is  as  utterly  against  all  reason  as  that  we 
could  apply  the  ideals  of  Confucius  to  solve 
our  problems  with  railroads  and  trusts. 

Even  if  we  leave  out  the  east  what  nonsense 
it  is  to  say  that  all  the  nations  of  the  west 
are  animated  by  a common  ideal.  Russia  and 
America  have  each  contributed  great  things  to 
our  common  store.  In  what  sense  can  it  be 
true  that  they  are  marching  together  today? 
During  the  last  few  days  all  the  prophets  have 
been  deceived  in  thinking  that  the  French 
Midi  w'ould  follow  in  the  reactionary  foot- 
steps of  the  two  Latin  nations  that  touch  her 
on  either  side.  The  truth  is  that  never  were 
nations  more  inclined  than  they  are  today  to 
work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
w'ay.  England  refuses  to  follow  the  great 
procession  to  republican  institutions,  but  under 
a king  she  has  set  up  a socialistic  govern- 
ment that  would  frighten  half  America  into  a 
panic  if  it  had  any  jurisdiction  over  here.  I 
think  the  funniest  assumption  that  I have 
heard  made  tens  of  times  and  never  contra- 
dicted is  that  wherever  all  civilization  is  go- 
ing America  wilt  get  there  first,  because  she 
is  going  faster  than  any  other  land.  I sus- 
pect that  those  who  say  such  things  of  the 
American  ship  of  state  have  studied  in  the 
engine  room  without  ever  going  on  deck.  The 
noise  of  machinery  is  deafening  indeed;  if  we 
look  at  the  engines  and  listen  to  their  throb 
we  might  imagine  that  the  ship  was  tearing 
through  the  waves  at  almost  railroad  speed. 
But  come  on  deck,  look  over  the  tumbling 
seas.  We  shall  be  more  inclined  to  ask  if 
the  boat  is  making  the  progressive  movement, 
the  retrogressive  movement,  the  rotatory 
movement  or  what  the  Irish  call  the  stand 
still  movement.  We  can  imagine  an  officer  on 
deck  answering  our  anxious  queries  in  the 
American  vernacular  “Search  me.”  I speak 


well  within  the  mark  when  1 say  that  a sermon 
that  might  be  preached  in  the  chapel  royal  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  without  one  maid 
in  waiting  turning  a hair  could  easily  if  de- 
livered to  an  American  congregation  whose 
average  income  was  $2,000  a year  start  a 
movement  to  displace  the  minister  as  a danger- 
ous radical  who  could  not  be  endured.  No,  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  this  republic 
stood  out  on  the  far  left  politically  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  but  both  socially  and 
politically  she  is  now  very  far  to  the  right. 
The  institutions  of  America  are  more  firmly 
grounded  than  those  of  any  other  land.  If 
other  nations  reach  a new  economic  devedop- 
ment  America  will  for  generations  stand  in  all 
fundamentals  exactly  where  she  is. 

Even  if  it  were  possible, — which  I thank  God 
it  is  not, — for  all  nations  to  have  the  same 
long  aims  the  result  will  not  be  peace.  Of 
all  the  divisions  of  mankind  no  two  are  more 
alike  than  Germany  and  France.  Now  Pots- 
dam is  but  old  Versailles  writ  large.  So  in- 
tense was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
to  copy  France  that  one  of  them  said  the  Ger- 
man tongue  was  fit  for  stable  boys  and  grooms. 
The  rivalry  of  the  two  most  similar  of  all  the 
European  powers  is  the  chief  rock  to  Europe’s 
peace. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  only 
duty  of  a professor  of  economics  is  to  say 
what  everyone  knows  in  language  that  no- 
body can  understand.  And  yet  I feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  to  him  that  the  w-orld  must 
go.  Not  for  one  single  instant  that  I depre- 
ciate the  value  of  international  idealism. 
Great  forever.  Yet  just  now  I think  a little 
overworked.  For  months  and  months  pulpit, 
rostrum.  White  House  and  Capitol  rang  with 
denunciations  of  those  with  whom  for  the 
sake  of  God  we  were  at  war.  Never  again 
while  the  sun  shone,  etc., — you  heard  it  all. 
Now  we  say  to  all  the  world,  "The  hated  Hun 
may  enter  here  in  his  tens  of  thousands  but 
all  our  gallant  allies,  except  those  British  born, 
must  stay  outside.  Let  us  go  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can  in  our  idealism  between  nations — 
as  tar  as  we  can  without  smiling!  There  has 
been  a curious  tendency  to  neglect  economic 
forces.  The  mighty  lords  of  far-victorious 
bands  imagined  that  to  the  gods  of  Versailles 
all  economic  forces  would  bow  down  in  hushed 
and  reverend  awe.  Their  economic  advisers 
were  snubbed  and  never  heard.  When  a mem- 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Whom  the  King  Delighteth  to  Honor 


Candidates  for  Honorary  Degrees  were  pre- 
sented by  Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  and  re- 
ceived by  President  H.  C.  King.  The  charac- 
terizations of  these  distinguished  honorary 
alumni  follow: 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Marion  E.  Park 

It  is  with  especial  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
that  I present  to  you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  a woman  whose  relation  to  Oberlin 
makes  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  we  should 
recognize  the  eminence  which  she  has  at- 
tained in  the  academic  world.  The  daughter 
of  a clergyman  whom  this  community  re- 
members with  respect,  she  is  also  the  grand- 
niece of  that  admirable  lady,  long  resident 
among  us,  who  was  for  ten  years  president 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Elizabeth  Storrs 
Meade.  Miss  Park’s  career  as  scholar, 

teacher,  and  administrator,  as  well  as  the 
charm  and  effectiveness  of  her  personality, 
have  gained  lor  her  a very  high  distinction. 
There  are  many  colleges  that  are  larger  than 
Bryn  Mawr  and  many  that  are  older.  There 
are  colleges  that  are  better  known  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  But  there  is  no  college  in  this 
country,  I am  not  sure  there  is  a college  in 
any  country,  where  the  pursuit  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake  is  more  frankly  and  prac- 
tically recognized  as  the  sufficient  reason 
why  a college  should  exist.  In  an  age  when 
almost  every  reason  but  the  chief  one  is  of- 
fered for  the  pursuit  of  what  is  called  higher 
education  the  success  of  such  a college  is  a 
source  of  deep  gratification  to  all  who  care 
sincerely  lor  the  things  of  the  mind.  I have 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Marion  Edwards  Park, 
President  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

Marion  Edward.s  Park:  Scholar,  teacher,  ad- 

ministrator, educational  leader.  President 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Harley  Green  Moorhead 
It  is  especially  gratifying,  Mr.  President, 
when  a graduate  of  Oberlin  becomes  notable 
tor  conspicuous  public  service,  for  to  this  end 
the  College  was  founded.  Particularly  is  it 
gratifying  and  appropriate  when  such  service 
is  performed  in  behalf  of  those  democratic 
institutions  of  the  country  that  constitute 
our  pride  when  they  do  not  contribute  to  our 
shame.  In  a democracy  like  ours,  nothing  is 


so  important  as  that  the  purity  of  our  elec- 
tions shall  be  beyond  suspicion.  It  the  bal- 
lot box  is  not  to  be  a genuine  expression  of 
the  people’s  will,  then  democracy  is  indeed  a 
failure.  No  delect  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment could  put  more  formidable  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  the  demagogue  and  the  revolu- 
tionary. I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
an  alumnus  of  Oberlin  College,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  cleansing  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion the  electoral  machinery  of  the  city  of 
Omaha.  For  nine  years,  under  three  admin- 
istrations, both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
the  grave  responsibility  of  Commissioner  of 
Elections,  with  all  but  arbitrary  powers, 
rested  upon  his  shoulders  and  was  dis- 
charged to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  A lawyer  of  prominence, 
conspicuous  in  many  branches  of  public  serv- 
ice, he  has  conferred  distinction  upon  his 
alma  mater,  who,  in  her  turn,  desires  to  honor 
him  in  the  only  way  that  is  within  her  power. 
I have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you, 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Harley 
Green  Moorhead,  of  the  class  of  1899. 

Harley  Green  Moorhead:  Putting  his  high 

talents  through  long  years  at  the  service 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  a peculiarly  diffi- 
cult task. 

James  W.  Garner 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  of  present- 
ing to  you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  political  scient- 
ists in  this  country.  An  eminent  authority, 
recognized  the  world  over,  in  the  field  of  In- 
ternational Law  at  The  Hague.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  He  has  written  widely  and  au- 
thoritatively on  political  and  historical  sub- 
jects, devoting  special  attention  to  the  polit- 
ical problems  of  Prance  and  the  political  ideas 
of  the  French  people.  I need  hardly  point  out 
the  extraordinary  value  of  such  work  as  his 
at  a time  when  the  need  of  international  un- 
derstanding is  the  most  urgent  of  political 
needs.  It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  Oberlin, 
as  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  serious  in- 
stitution of  learning,  to  achieve  an  interna- 
tional point  of  view,  and  we  are  therefore 
particularly  happy  to  offer  to  so  distinguished 
an  exponent  of  internationalism  the  highest 
honor  that  we  are  able  to  bestow.  1 have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  tor  the  degree 
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NOTABLES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 

From  right  to  left;  President  King  and  A.  H.  Noah,  Honorary  Marshal  (just  outside  the  pio 
ture),  I.  C.  Hannah,  G.  M.  Jones,  Rev.  C.  E. Burton,  W.  C.  Cochran,  I.  W.  Metcalf,  Miss 
Katharine  Wright,  Thomas  Honderson,  E.  I.  Bosworth,  J.  B.  Hayden,  W.  F.  Bohn,  Miss 
Frances  Densmore,  C.  W.  Morrison,  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  E.  A.  Miller,  J.  B.  Smiley, 
C.  H.  A.  Wager,  Rev.  J.  E.  Moorland,  Rev.  T.  M.  Shipherd,  W.  D.  Cairns,  D.  F.  Bradley, 
Professor  James  W.  Garner,  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  H.  M.  Tenney,  R.  E.  Brown,  Kemper 
Fullerton,  President  Marion  E.  Park. 


of  Doctor  of  Laws,  James  Wilford  Garner, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

JA.MES  WiLFOun  G.vuneu:  Distinguished  scholar, 
teacher,  and  author,  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank  in  international  law. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Theodore  M.  Shipherd 

I have  the  unusual  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  the  grand-nephew  of  one  of 
the  founders  of  Oheriin.  The  name  of  Ship- 
herd  is  venerable  in  the  ears  of  all  those  who 
love  this  college,  and  especially  of  those  who 
have  learned  here,  as  Dante  says,  “ how  man 
makes  himself  eternal.”  We  cannot  too  often 
reiterate  our  thankfulness  to  those  who 
founded  us  in  sacrifice.  It  is  therefore  with 
especial  satisfaction  that  we  offer  this  tribute 
of  our  gratitude  and  respect  to  one  who 
worthily  bears  so  honorable  a name.  He  is 
himself  a clergyman  of  distinction,  able,  elo- 


quent, devoted,  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  a trustee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary.  I present  to  you 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  the  Rev- 
erend Merrill  Shipherd,  pastor  of  the  Scars- 
dale  congregation  of  the  Westchester,  New 
York,  Congregational  Church. 

TiiEonoiin  Mniiuiu.  Smii’iiehi):  Outstanding 

Christian  teacher  and  preacher,  honoring 
his  kinship  with  Father  Shipherd,  Ober- 
lin’s  first  spiritual  seer, 

Jesse  Edward  Moorland 
I need  not,  Mr,  President,  refer  in  this 
presence  to  the  traditional  attitude  of  Ober- 
lin  towards  the  colored  race.  It  is  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  from  time  to  time 
we  publicly  e.xpress  our  esteem  for  certain 
distinguished  members  of  that  race  who  have 
given  themselves  to  its  service  and  who  have 
thus  placed  us  and  the  country  at  large  under 
an  obligation  that  no  mere  academic  honor 
can  possibly  repay.  I have  the  pleasure  of 
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presenting  to  you.  today  a man  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  in  this  fashion.  For  many  years 
a member  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  a 
trustee  of  Howmrd  University,  learned,  mod- 
est, sane,  devoted,  he  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  rising  generation  of  colored 
men  and  women  that  can  not  be  overestimated 
nor  overpraised,  an  influence  in  the  direction 
of  ail  that  is  sound  and  noble  and  lasting  in 
our  civilization.  I present  to  you,  for  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev- 
erend Jesse  Edward  Moorland,  of  New  York. 

Jesse  Edward  Moorland;  Wise  and  devoted 
national  prophet  and  spiritual  minister  to 
his  race. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
James  Brady  Smiley 

The  work  of  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a work  upon  which  a college  of  the 
liberal  arts  must  look  with  especial  interest 
and  respect,  tor  unless  it  is  done  with  intel- 
ligence and  conscience,  the  work  of  the  college 
can  not  be  done  at  all.  Tt  is  not  a work  that, 
in  this  country,  at  least,  is  commonly  re- 
warded with  the  prizes  for  which  most  men 
strive;  yet  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  a society  like  ours,  the  function  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  the  one  upon  which  the  qual- 
ity of  our  civilization  ultimately  depends.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  this  w'ork.  He  has  been  for  many  years, 
as  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Cleveland.  In  honoring  him, 
the  College  desires  to  honor  that  great  body 
of  her  alumni  who  have  given  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  secondary  education.  I have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting,  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  James  Brady  Smiley 
of  the  class  of  1889. 

JAME.S  Brady  Smiley;  A leader  through  many 
years  in  the  secondary  education  of  a great 
city. 

Linda  A.  Eastman 

There  are  few  privileges,  Mr.  President, 
more  enviable  than  that  of  guiding,  even  in- 
directly, the  reading  of  a great  modern  com- 
munity. There  is  a sense  in  which  such  a 
function  is  more  broadly  educational  than  that 
of  the  teacher  by  profession.  When  one  re- 
flects upon  the  widespread  habit  of  reading 
that  prevails  in  American  society,  upon  the 
diverse  character  of  the  persons  who  read. 


JcAly  V<;’(2,4 

and  the  range  of  popular  works  in  science, 
history,  philosophy,  and  literature  to  which 
they  now  have  access,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  immense  responsibility  that  devolves  upon 
the  head  of  a great  library  system  and  the 
honor  that  is  incident  to  such  responsibility. 
I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  for 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a 
woman  who  for  five  years  has  performed  with 
conspicuous  success  and  with  a high  sense  of 
devotion  to  the  public  good  the  duties  of  such 
a position,  Linda  Anne  Eastman,  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Library  School  of  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Linda  An.xe  Ea.stman;  Winning  recognition  as 
^ foremost  woman  librarian  in  the  country. 

* Frances  Densmore 

Mr.  President;  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Oberlin  that  her  students  have  contributed  to 
the  life  of  their  time  in  many  and  diverse 
ways.  Certainly  few  of  their  contributions 
are  stranger,  more  romantically  interesting, 
or  more  timely  than  that  of  the  woman  whom 
I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you.  She  has 
devoted  seventeen  years  of  research  to  the 
arts  and  customs  of  the  American  Indian  and 
she  is  now  recognized  by  no  less  a body  than 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington  as 
the  foremost  authority  in  the  field  of  Indian 
music.  At  a time  -when  the  science  of  eth- 
nology is  studied  as  perhaps  it  has  never 
been  studied  before,  and  when  aboriginal  art 
and  folk  music  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  learned  and  the  literary  world,  it  is  a 
source  of  especial  gratification  that  a stu- 
dent of  Oberlin  has  attained  such  eminence  as 
a pioneer  in  a field  so  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Americans.  I have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing to  you,  tor  the  honorary  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  Frances  Densmore,  for  two  years 
a student  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, and  now  a member  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

PRANCE.S  Densmore;  Close  student  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  American  Indians,  leading 
authority  on  Indian  Music. 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shurtleff,  a resident  of  Oberlin 
for  sixty  years,  died  here  June  3.  Her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mrs.  Carroll  Storey,  of  Detroit,  and  her 
brother,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  came  to  Oberlin 
for  the  services. 
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The  Trustee  Meeting 


The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  was  held  in  the 
Administration  Building  Friday,  June  13,  1924, 
beginning  at  9:30  o’clock.  The  following 
trustees  were  present:  President  King  of 

Oberlin,  Dr.  D.  P.  Bradley  of  Cleveland,  Dr. 
R.  E.  Brown  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mr.  William 
C.  Cochran  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  C.  K.  Fauver  of 
New  York,  Judge  Alexander  Hadden  of  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  of  Oberlin,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Kirshner  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mr.  I.  W. 
Metcalf  of  Oberlin.  Mr.  John  Rogers  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shedd  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Siddall  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Tenney  of  Lakewood,  Mr.  Mark  L.  Thomsen 
of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Miss  Katharine  Wright  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  business 
for  the  trustees  was  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  of  operating  expense  for  the  year 
1924-25.  The  budget  as  adopted  provides  for 
an  expenditure  of  ?836,000. 

Leaves  of  Ah.sence 

The  trustees  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
the  coming  year  as  follows:  Charles  N.  Cole, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Professor  of  Latin,  for  study  and  travel; 
Clarence  Ward,  Professor  of  History  and  Ap- 
preciation of  Arts  and  Director  of  the  Art 
Museum,  for  study  and  travel  during  the  first 
semester;  Miss  Susan  Percival  N'ichols,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Botany,  for  study  and 
travel;  Ian  Campbell  Hannah,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  for  study  and  travel  during 
the  first  semester;  Charles  H.  Adams,  Profes- 
sor of  Singing,  for  study  and  travel;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Jones  Adams,  Associate  Professor 
of  Singing,  for  study  and  travel;  Herman  H. 
Thornton,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  for 
further  study;  Lawrence  E.  Cole,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology,  for  further  study. 

New  Appoixtment.s 

To  succeed  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Conservatory,  retiring  as  emeritus 
professor,  the  trustees  appointed  Frank  Hol- 
comb Shaw. 

Frederick  B.  Artz  was  appointed  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  to  carry  the 
work  of  Professor  Moore  during  his  sabbatical 
year.  Professor  Artz  graduated  from  Oberlin 


College  in  1916,  served  in  the  army,  and  later 
held  the  Frederick  Sheldon  Fellowship  from 
Harvard.  He  received  the  A.  M.  degree  from 
Harvard  in  1920  and  has  been  engaged  in 
graduate  study  and  teaching  in  Harvard  ever 
since. 

The  trustees  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council  for  the  appointment  of  William 
L.  Hughes  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education. 

George  Tallmon  Jones  was  appointed  as  In- 
structor in  Botany  to  carry  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Nichols,  during  her  sabbatical  year.  Mr. 
Jones  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1920  and  his  A.  M.  in  1923. 

Other  new  appointments  approved  by  the 
trustees  included  the  following:  Mrs.  Edith 

Taylor  Hall,  Instructor  in  Singing,  Miss  Birdie 
Helen  Holloway,  Instructor  in  Theory  and 
School  Music. 

Peumaxext  Atpointmekt.s  and  Promotions 

Permanent  appointments  were  given  to  the 
following  members  of  the  present  staff: 
Herman  H.  Thornton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  James  Husst  Hall,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Music;  Mrs. 
Florence  Jenney  Hall,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Singing;  Doren  E.  Lyon,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  following  promotions  were  authorized: 
Philip  Darrell  Sherman,  to  be  Professor  of 
English;  Jesse  Floyd  Mack,  to  be  Professor  of 
English;  Robert  Archibald  Jelliffe,  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  English;  Miss  Mary  Emily  Sinclair, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  James  C. 
McCullough,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Harold  L.  King,  to  be  Professor  of  History; 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Cowdery,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  Miss  Cora  L.  Swift,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French;  Miss  Edna  H.  Shaver,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Professor  of  ChemistiT:  Mrs. 
Anne  B.  Sturgis,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin;  Mr.  Henry  Wade  Cargill,  Assistant 
Treasurer. 


The  financial  report  of  the  Mock  Conven- 
tion held  in  May  shows  net  proceeds  of  |300, 
which  will  go  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 


Ernest  L.  and  Emma  Scott  Raney  (0.  C. 
’09)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Scott,  on 
June  16,  1924,  at  Sterling,  111. 
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Frank  H.  Shaw,  O.  C.  M.,’07 

Charles  H.  Adams,  O.  C.  M.,  ’95 


In  view  of  the  retirement  of  Dean  Charles 
W.  Morrison  this  year,  after  twenty-two  years 
of  service  as  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  much  of  thought  and  study  have  been 
given,  by  those  most  directly  interested,  to  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  Because  of  the  suc- 
cessful history  of  the  Conservatory,  and  its 
increasing  influence  throughout  the  country 
an  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  represent- 
ing the  highest  ideals  of  musical  art,  it  natural- 
ly is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  not  only 
standards  of  the  past  be  maintained,  but  that 
with  the  change  of  directorship  there  should 
come  also  a fresh  enthusiasm  for  more  pro- 
gressive methods  and  still  broader  aims. 

A strong  feeling  has  existed  in  the  faculty 
that  an  Oberlin  man  should  be  called,  pro- 
vided one  well  qualified  for  the  directorship 
could  be  procured  who  had  proved  his  fitness 
for  the  position.  After  the  consideration  of 
many  however,  not  only  of  Oberlin  Alumni, 
but  of  others,  the  one  outstanding  candidate 
was  PYank  H.  Shaw  of  the  Cornell  College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a graduate  of  the  Conservatory 
class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  grad- 
uating with  a degree  in  Pianoforte  and  Organ 
after  five  years  of  study.  From  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven  to  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten  he  held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Piano- 
forte, Organ  and  Theory  in  Monmouth  College, 
Monmouth,  Illinois,  and  was  organist  in  the 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church.  From 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  to  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen  he  was  a student  in 
Europe  studying  Organ  with  Charles  M.  Wider, 
and  Pianoforte  with  Theodor  Wiehmayer.  His 
further  study  was  interrupted  by  the  war  and 
he  returned  to  America.  Since  nineteen  hun- 
dren  and  fifteen  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Cornell  College  and 
has  unquestionably  developed  that  department 
of  music  into  one  of  the  best  of  the  middle 
west.  He  has  conducted  a Music  Festival  dur- 
ing his  experience  there  that  is  renowned,  and 
In  connection  with  It  has  directed  most  suc- 
cessfully the  Oratorio  Society  of  the  College  of 
which  most  praiseworthy  things  have  been 
said  by  prominent  musicians. 

As  an  instructor  in  Pianoforte  he  has  been 
most  successful,  and  his  musicianship  has 
proved  to  be  of  a superior  type. 


His  ability  as  a business  man  is  perhaps 
best  demonstrated,  not  alone  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Cornell  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Festival,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
asked  to  consider  the  assistant-managership 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  orchestras  of  the 
country — a position  of  responsibility. 

To  quote  from  one  who  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Shaw  for  several  years  as  President  of 
Cornell  College,  Chancellor  Flint,  now  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  writes: — “I  was,  as  you 
know,  associated  with  Frank  H.  Shaw  for 
seven  years  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Cornell  College  and  found  him  first,  a gentle- 
man of  high  ideals.  In  his  personal  religious 
life  and  in  his  relation  to  the  services  in  the 
church  he  was  a quiet,  constructive  force. 
Others  are  able  to  pass  better  than  I per- 
sonally upon  his  professional  or  technical 
qualifications  as  a musician,  but  those  who 
ought  to  know,  with  whom  I have  consulted, 
seemed  to  regard  him  as  not  only  personally 
an  able  artist  but  an  unusually  strong  critic 
and  director.  He  certainly  knew  how  to 
choose  a faculty  and  during  the  seven  years  I 
was  there  he  never  made  a mistake  in  the 
choice  of  a teacher.  He  is  quiet  and  deliberate 
in  his  administration  but  very  tactful  and  dis- 
creet. He  is  pleasing  but  dignified,  has  the 
proper  amount  of  reserve  and  yet  is  approach- 
able and  companionable,  and  in  every  way  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a thorough  gentle- 
man.” 

Mr.  Stock  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra says  of  Mr.  Shaw: — • “During  the  twelve 
years  I have  been  associated  with  him,  (in  the 
Cornell  College  Festivals)  he  has  shown  a re- 
markable knowledge  of  orchestral  scores,  sym- 
phonic and  otherwise,  as  well  as  of  chorus 
work.  He  seems  to  have  kept  up  with  all  that 
is  going  on.  His  ability  as  a choral  director 
is  unquestionable.  I have  no  hesitancy  in  rec- 
ommending him  for  the  position  in  Oberlin.” 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion  of  can- 
didates a rather  conservative  member  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  said  to  the  writer,  “It 
seems  as  though  there  must  be,  somewhere, 
just  the  man  for  this  position,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
may  be  that  man.”  Apropos  of  that  remark  It 
does  seem  significant  that  such  a strong  senti- 
ment for  Mr.  Shaw  should  have  existed  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  action  on  his  ap- 
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pointment,  from  tl>e  Conservatory  Appoint- 
ment Committee  through  the  Conservatory 
Council,  and  finally  the  General  Council  of 
the  College  should  have  been  unanimous. 

Mrs.  Julia  Seiler  Shaw,  of  the  Conservatory 
class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  a gifted 
violinist,  will  return  to  contribute  largely  to 
both  the  social  and  musical  life  of  the  College 
and  town.  She  has,  until  recently,  taught  very 
successfully,  and  has  proved  a real  factor  in 
the  Cornell  College  life. 

With  the  retirement  of  Professor  Morrison 
there  comes  to  an  end  an  era  marked  by  great 
progress  in  the  department  of  music. 

Recent  years,  however,  have  taken  from  us 
many  who  have  served  for  so  long  during  the 
life  of  the  Conservatory  that  we  have  come  to 
think  of  them  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it. 
The  refining  influence  of  these  lives,  and  the 
inspiration  that  has  come  to  the  thousands  of 
students  and  teachers  who  have  come  and 
gone,  can  never  be  estimated;  and  the  Con- 
servatory of  today  stands  as  a worthy  testi- 
monial to  that  service. 

Upon  those  of  us  who  remain  there  comes  a 
deep  sense  of  the  exacting  responsibilities 
resting  upon  us;  but  with  unquestioned  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Shaw  as  director  there  is  an 
enthusiasm  and  determination  that  we  trust 
may  enable  us  to  continue  the  work  to  still 
higher  ends. 


Farewell  Concert  and  Dinner 

Among  the  many  delightful  affairs  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  there  were  two  of  outstanding  inter- 
est— the  musicale  given  by  Mr.  Barry,  Sat- 
urday evening.  May  24,  at  Warner  Hall,  and 
the  Conservatory  dinner  of  Tuesday  evening, 
June  3. 

At  the  former  the  Conservatory  Trio  gave 
a most  interesting  program  of  chamber  music 
to  the  very  great  pleasure  of  the  large  audi- 
ence present.  The  program  consisted  of  a Mo- 
zart Trio  in  E major,  the  great  Beethoven 
op  97,  played  in  its  entirety,  and  the  Schumann 
D minor.  It  seemed  that  the  Trio  quite  out- 
did themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  one  could 
ask  nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  ensemble  play- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kimball  were  also  honor  guests. 

The  Conservatory  dinner  was  attended  by 
well  over  two  hundred  guests,  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Conservatory,  together  with 


President  and  Mrs.  King,  thus  furnishing  the 
opportunity,  quite  unprecedented  in  Conserva- 
tory history,  of  meeting  as  one  great  family 
about  the  hospitable  board  and  enjoying  a 
social  hour  together.  A number  of  uncom- 
monly felicitous  and  appropriate  after-dinner 
talks  followed,  Mr.  Kimball  speaking  on 
“Days  before  Yesterday”; Miss  Bowman  of  the 
senior  class  on  “The  Conservatory  of  Today”; 
Mr.  Dickinson,  “An  Appreciation,”  to  which 
Mr.  Morrison  replied  with  “A  Look  into  To- 
morrow.” After  a very  enjoyable  musical  in- 
terlude, President  King  brought  the  formal 
program  to  a close  with  “The  Conservatory 
and  the  College.”  In  its  own  way  the  musical 
program  was  equally  happy.  Mr.  Kessler’s  ar- 
tistic playing  of  the  Viola  d’amore,  supported 
by  harp  and  strings,  gave  the  requisite  touch 
of  the  musically  aesthetic,  just  as  the  singing 
of  some  more  or  less  impromptu  verses  served 
to  prevent  any  possible  over-formality;  while 
the  college  songs  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  helped  give  expression  to  our  loyalty  to 
Oberlin  College,  as  a whole,  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. 

The  maintenance  throughout  the  evening  of 
a very  delicate  balance  between  deep  regret 
over  the  loss  of  Mr.  Morrison  from  our  col- 
lege life,  and  equally  great  enthusiasm  over 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  his  long 
and  important  term  of  service  as  director  of 
the  Conservatory,  was  admirably  accomplished; 
and  more  than  to  any  other  one  person,  per- 
haps, this  happy  result  was  due  to  Miss  Nash, 
who  through  her  skill  and  tact  as  hostess,  was 
able  to  strike  the  right  note  at  the  very  be- 
ginning and  to  hold  it  to  the  end. 

Incidentally  the  dinner  was  excellent,  the 
decorations  attractive,  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
evening  one  of  good  fellowship,  permeated 
throughout  with  a legitimate  pride  in  the  Con- 
servatory, its  notable  past,  its  high  ideals  for 
the  future. 

W.  T.  Uptox. 


Tramping  on  one-day  hikes  from  camp  the 
Field  Class  in  Geology  will  study  and  pre- 
pare topographic,  geologic  and  physiographic 
maps.  The  class  is  a group  of  about  eight  or 
ten  students  representing  three  colleges  and 
the  camp  is  near  Readsboro,  Vt. 


The  new  system  of  freely  permitting  “lights 
out”  for  women  has  won  the  approval  of  many 
of  the  matrons  and  women  campus  leaders. 
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LITTLE  WINIFRED  HEMINGWAY 
Laying  the  Cornerstone  of  the 
Hemingway  Dormitory 


Sh  ansi  Lays  Cornerstone 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Adelaide  Edmonds  Hemingway  dormi- 
tory was  laid.  The  ceremony  was  conducted 
in  the  front  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Hemingway  told  the  student  body  a little  of 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Hemingway.  She  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  her  devotion  to  her  children. 

The  work  on  the  building  is  now  progress- 
ing very  rapidly.  It  is  hoped  that  the  con- 
struction work  W'ill  be  finished  by  the  middle 
of  August  so  that  the  building  may  be  in 
shape  for  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  The 
building  fills  one  of  our  greatest  needs  and 
there  should  be  a distinct  advance  in  the 
character  of  the  student  life. 

Sii.\N.si  Exhihition  and  Tiiack  Mket 

On  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of 
April  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Schools 
held  an  Exhibition  of  the  school  and  the 
varieties  of  work  which  are  done  in  the  cur- 


riculum. At  the  same  time  the  Interclass 
'’I'rack  Meet  was  held. 

The  Exhibition  consisted  of  specimen  papers 
from  the  various  classes,  art  work  of  many 
kinds  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  stu- 
dents of  our  school  and  also  of  the  Girls’ 
school.  Boys  from  the  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try departments  gave  several  demonstrations 
of  their  experiments  which  attracted  great 
attention.  The  Dramatic  Association  also  pre- 
sented several  plays. 

The  students  from  forty-six  schools  were 
present  and  over  nine  thousand  visitors  were 
entertained  during  the  two  days.  It  is  hoped 
that  tile  Exhibition  gave  those  who  came  a 
better  understanding  of  our  school  and  its 
work. 

Fkancis  J.  Hutchins.  kx-’23. 


The  College  in  the  Modern 
World 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
ber  of  my  own  university  ■wrote  a book  to 
point  it  out  he  could  not  get  it  published,  so 
printed  it  himself  and  made  a fortune.  Yet 
the  facts  stand  very  clear.  Militarily  it  was 
not  the  allies  who  really  won  the  war.  Ger- 
many had  to  surrender — abjectly — because  she 
was  worn  down  economically.  It  was  econom- 
ics that  really  won  or  lost  the  war.  I do  not 
think  I should  exaggerate  very  much  if  I de- 
clared the  outcome  would  have  been  just  the 
same  had  all  those  millions  stayed  alive  and 
economic  forces  been  left  to  win  the  day. 
Now  it  is  very  clear  that  the  economic  center 
of  the  world  is  here.  Can  America  so  use 
her  overwhelming  economic  force  as  to  make 
all  future  wars  impossible?  It  is  no  easy 
thing.  I am  well  aware  that  Japan  has  won 
two  wars  that  economically  she  should  have 
lost.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  may  be  that  the  economic 
forces  of  this  land  and  others  may  so  be  used 
as  to  make  war  physically  impossible. 

This  great  assembly  never  shall  again  be 
gathered  till  the  morning  of  the  day  of  doom. 
For  many  of  you  a great  milestone  is  being 
passed.  I do  not  believe  a better  thing  could 
come  to  earth  than  that  the  day-dreams  of 
very  many  of  you  might  come  true.  Few  will 
be  able  to  realize  their  dreams  and  yet  much 
may  be  done.  My  last  w'ord  is  "Dream  on.” 
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Art  and  Technique 

Edward  Dickinson 


There  are  many  interpretations  of  art,  due 
to  the  various  mental  attitudes  of  those  who 
give  it  their  attention.  Its  claims  differ  not 
only  in  degree  but  also  in  kind.  To  the  mystic 
there  is  an  appeal  which  is  unknown,  even  un- 
imaginable, to  the  man  who  is  interested  in 
art  only  as  a record  of  human  thought  and 
effort,  illustrative  and  documentary.  Another, 
with  the  passion  for  research,  is  occupied  with 
the  history  of  some  particular  art,  eagerly 
searching  lor  causes,  bent  on  classification, 
interested  in  the  art  of  older  times  more  than 
in  the  artistic  expression  of  his  own  day.  To 
another,  art  is  attractive  as  a department  of 
philosophy;  he  may  pass  by  a beautiful  picture 
or  statue  with  slight  regard,  because  his  mind 
is  absorbed  in  speculations  upon  the  nature  of 
Beauty.  Then  there  is  the  great  mass  of 
casual  observers  who  know  nothing  of  the 
jargon  of  the  critics  or  the  abstractions  of  the 
philosophers,  whose  pleasure  in  beautiful 
things  is  sincere,  but  ruled  by  no  settled  con- 
victions or  standards  of  judgment. 

To  still  another  class  belongs  the  artist  who 
is  at  the  same  time  critic,  as  every  artist  is. 
To  him  a work  of  art  stands  by  itself,  its  truth 
is  truth  to  Nature  as  he  sees  Nature,  its  value 
consists  mainly  in  the  degree  by  which  it  ap- 
proaches technical  perfection.  He  does  not 
divorce  technique  from  expression.  He  ex- 
plains to  us  what  is  that  consummate  quality 
called  craftsmanship,  by  which  a multitude  of 
works  of  art  have  achieved  immortality.  This 
special  technical  lore  of  his  is  the  very  element 
upon  which  the  average  person  who  is  inter- 
ested in  art  needs  most  to  be  informed,  not 
only  concerning  its  nature,  but  especially  con- 
cerning its  value.  It  is  disparaged  by  the  aver- 
age person;  he  calls  it  the  sensuous  element, 
ignorant  of  the  truth  that  it  is  of  the  very 
life  of  art,  its  value  a moral  value. 

There  is  a power  in  art  which  claims  the 
reverence  of  all  lovers  of  beauty,  the  power 
for  which  1 sometimes  think  we  ought  to  love 
it  most — by  means  of  which  appearances  which 
delight  the  senses,  but  come  unannounced  and 
vanish  as  quickly,  are  captured  and  held  un- 
changing. Browning  ends  his  picture  of  a 
Venetian  ball  scene  with  the  melancholy  ques- 
tion : 


■'Dear,  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too— 
what’s  become  of  all  the  gold. 

Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?” 

Well,  it  remains  forever  in  Titian's  "Flora”, 
in  scores  of  pictures  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto 
and  Veronese  and  Bellini  and  Palma  Vecchio 
and  Tiopolo.  Art  takes  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
seen  by  Corot  entangled  in  the  trembling 
leaves  of  a birch  tree;  the  fiash  of  spray  on 
the  crest  of  a breaker  caught  by  Winslow 
Homer  as  he  sat  gazing  from  a rocky  ledge  on 
the  coast  of  Maine;  the  witching,  ironic  smile 
of  Mona  Lisa;  the  quick,  impulsive  love  signal 
in  Robin’s  "Adieu”;  an  instant’s  pose  of  per- 
fect grace  recovered  by  Degas  as  he  watched 
the  ballet  dancers; — glimpses  of  light  and 
color,  of  exquisite  contour  and  fairy  motion, 
gleams  of  enchanting  loveliness  which  are  so 
slight  and  evanescent,  are  seized  by  art,  ar- 
rested in  their  flight  and  preserved  as  price- 
less sources  of  joy  forever. 

It  seems  to  be  all  a matter  of  technique — 
of  skill  of  hand,  of  intelligent  contrivance,  of 
careful  selection  and  rejection.  The  artist  is 
mainly  conscious  of  technical  problems, — Corot 
of  his  brush-work,  Beethoven  of  his  theme 
development,  Rodin,  the  most  poetic  of  sculp- 
tors, of  his  modeling,  as  his  recorded  conver- 
sations show.  To  them  beauty  of  conception 
is  known  as  beauty  of  form. 

I thought  of  this  the  other  night  when  I 
heard  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  play  a quartet  of 
Beethoven  and  Borodin’s  "Nocturne”, — works 
of  masterly  technique  in  composition,  played 
with  a perfection  of  technique  that  left  noth- 
ing more  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  world.  But 
1 did  not  think  of  it  as  technique.  I forgot  all 
about  the  technique; — and  here  is  my  point. 
Anyone  who  thinks  of  such  performance  as 
"only  technique”  makes  a foolish  blunder.  It 
is  true  that  the  great  artists  have  all  been 
great  technicians,  but  no  artist  ever  won  the 
first  rank  by  technique  alone.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  reproductive  artist — the  actor,  pianist, 
or  singer — as  it  is  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  or 
composer.  Back  of  what  we  can  describe  in 
technical  terms  must  bo  something  that  is  in- 
describable, something  that  we  call  soul,  or 
vision,  or  inspiration,  words  that  are  mere 
makeshifts,  having  no  definite  meaning  be- 
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cause  language  cannot  encompass  the  spir- 
itual, And  yet  these  words  stand  for  some- 
thing which  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
fundamental  of  realities.  Mr.  Betti  and  his 
companions,  Paderewski,  Eleanora  Duse,  and 
all  who  occupy  the  same  level  with  them,  are 
men  and  women  of  Intellect,  of  imagination,  of 
profound  and  disciplined  emotion.  If  they 
were  not  so,  they  never  could  produce  the 
effect  they  do  produce  upon  us.  MTiat  we  call 
their  technique  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  expression,  and  it  is  upon  the  supreme 
beauty  of  expression  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  hand  that  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  bent.  And  so  interwoven  and 
identified  with  each  other  are  the  two  elements 
that  we  feel  no  astonishment  at  the  skill  dis- 
played, any  more  than  we  are  astonished  at 
a sunrise  or  the  passage  of  a summer  cloud 
across  the  blue.  The  technique  that  calls  at- 
tention to  itself  as  something  to  be  wondered 
at  is  always  imperfect  technique.  True  tech- 
nique does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  only  for  the 
removal  of  obstructions  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
expression  in  its  free  entrance  into  our  minds. 
Arthur  Symons  says  of  Eleanora  Duse:  ‘‘She 
creates  out  of  life  itself  an  art  which  no  one 
before  her  had  ever  imagined:  not  realism,  not 
a copy,  but  the  thing  itself,  the  creation  of  the 
world  over  again,  as  actual  and  beautiful  a 
thing  as  if  the  world  had  never  existed.”  That 
is  what  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  does,  and  Pade- 
rewski, and  Kreisler.  It  is  art,  it  is  expres- 
sion, it  is  also  technique  in  its  highest  estate. 


Faculty 

A SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr,  William  E.  Mosher,  ‘99,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  new  school  of  public  ad- 
ministration which  is  being  started  at  Syra- 
cuse University  with  a million  dollar  endow- 
ment. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  train- 
ing in  public  administration  just  as  the  Har- 
vard graduate  school  of  business  trains  for 
commercial  administration.  It  is  also  the  ob- 
ject of  the  school  to  confront  its  students  with 
vital  problems  of  government,  rather  than  to 
stuff  them  with  abstract  theory. 

The  Alumni  Magazine  hopes  to  print  further 
news  about  this  experiment  in  one  of  its  later 
issues. 


From  a passage  in  ‘‘The  Pre-school  Child” 
by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  director  of  the  Yale 
Psycho-clinic,  we  quote:  ‘‘Jean  Frederic  Ober- 
lin,  pastor,  philanthropist,  and  educator,  es- 
tablished the  first  Infant  School,  in  1774,  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  offset  the  ravaging  effect 
of  war  upon  the  fortunes  and  morale  of  his 
people  in  the  village  of  Walbach,  France. 
These  schools  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
first  French  crfiche  in  1801  which  in  turn  led 
ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  numerous 
infant  schools  all  over  France.” 

The  Alumni  Magazine  took  from  the  town 
papers  an  unverified  report  that  Professor 
Harley  L.  Lutz  had  been  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  No  permanent  position  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Lutz,  but  he  will  spend  the 
autumn  quarter  in  Madison,  doing  special 
work  on  the  tax  problem  of  Wisconsin  and 
giving  a course  in  public  finance  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Hazel  Kyrk,  formerly  assistant  professor 
in  the  economics  department  at  Oberlin,  has 
accepted  a position  at  Ames,  Iowa,  as  full  pro- 
fessor, with  part  time  allowed  for  research 
under  the  most  liberal  conditions.  She  is  re- 
turning to  her  third  summer’s  teaching  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller,  professor  of  So- 
ciology since  1914,  has  resigned  and  accepted 
a similar  position  at  Ohio  State  University, 
thus  adding  one  more  casualty  to  the  record 
of  ‘‘The  Raid  on  the  Oberlin  Faculty.” 

Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  will  be  Acting 
Dean  of  the  college  for  the  coming  year,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Dean  C.  N.  Cole,  who  will 
study  and  travel. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  delivered  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “The  New  York  Public  Library  and 
Its  Branches”  before  the  Library  School  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Monday,  May  26. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Graham  delivered  the  address  at 
the  28th  annual  commencement  of  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  June  12.  Sixty- 
five  girls  received  diplomas. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Morrison  are 
planning  to  spend  next  year  in  travel  and 
study  abroad.  They  will  sail  in  September. 

Professor  Sherman  gave  the  address  be- 
fore the  Senior  Honor  society  at  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege on  June  7. 
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Indian  Music 

Mandan  and  Hidatsa  Music,  Fkances  Dens- 
more.  Bulletin  No.  80.  American  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Price  .|  .60. 

Will  the  American  School  of  Music  he 
founded  on  the  music  of  the  Indian,  the  Ne- 
gro or  the  Cowboy?  Perhaps  you  hold  with 
Ernest  Newman  that  the  expression  of  the 
national  soul  of  America  is  not  to  he  found  in 
these  sources;  perhaps  you  feel  America  to  be 
George  Washington,  Henry  Ford,  Mark  Twain, 
Niagara  Falls,  Broadway  at  42nd  Street,  etc., 
etc.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  much  worth 
in  the  folk  music  of  the  American  Indian  and 
Negro.  Oberlin  has  always  had  a great  inter- 
est in  the  music  of  the  Negro  and  several  of 
her  alumni  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions in  settings  and  idealizations  of  Spirit- 
uals. Oberlin  is  proud  also  to  claim  as  her 
own  one  whose  original  research  has  placed 
her  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
musical  practices  of  the  American  Indian. 
Miss  Frances  Densmore,  a student  in  the  Con- 
servatory from  1884-1887,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  some 
fifteen  years.  In  her  field  work  under  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Miss  Dens- 
more has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  Chippewa,  Ute,  Sioux,  Mandan,  and  Hi- 
datsa, who  have  told  her  their  legends  and 
sung  her  their  songs,  usually  held  too  sacred 
for  white  ears.  She  must  have  been  strangely 
thrilled  as  she  secured  phonographic  records 
of  their  songs  and  must  have  felt  like  a crea- 
tive artist  as  she  interpreted  these  melodies 
of  a dying  race  and  preserved  them  for  the 
world.  Her  r'lcent  book  on  “Mandan  and  Hi- 
datsa Music”  gives  us  a most  interesting  pic- 
ture of  these  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  not 
far.  from  Vancouver.  There  are  valuable  an- 
alyses of  over  a hundred  of  their  songs,  com- 
parisons of  their  music  with  that  of  the  Chip- 
pewa, Ute,  and  Sioux.  The  recordings  are  a 
storehouse  for  the  composer  who  wishes  to 
root  his  music  in  the  red  man’s  race.  To  the 
student  of  Indian  music  the  book  is  invalu- 
able. To  him  who  is  not  technically  inter- 
ested in  the  melodies  these  folk  sing  the  hook 
still  holds  much  charm,  for  it  is  a study  of 


music  which  was  created  as  an  expression  of 
life — as  indeed  our  music  should  be.  And  life 
with  these  tribes  reads  like  a fairy  tale.  Good 
Fur  Robe,  The  Black  Mouth  Society  (no,  it  is 
not  a group  of  papooses).  Eagle  Catching,  The 
Turtle  who  went  to  war — do  not  such  titles 
arouse  your  curiosity? 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14. 


Russia  Through  Rose  Glasses 

The  Fir.st  Time  in  Hlstory,  by  Anna  Loui.se 
Strong,  ’06.  Boni  & Liveright,  New  York. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

’This  was  the  impression  the  French  Revo- 
lution left  upon  Wordsworth,  in  those  days 
an  ardent  young  idealist,  but  later  a sadder 
and  wiser  man. 

In  “ The  First  Time  in  History,”  in  spite  of 
very  frank  and  honest  admissions,  we  get 
the  distinct  impression  that,  for  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  ’06,  it  is  bliss  to  be  alive  in  Russia 
today,  and  to  be  a young  comrade  there  is 
heavenly. 

Here  is  a very  different  Russia  from  that 
of  which  a large  public  had  a glimpse  at  the 
end  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs’  “ The  Middle  of  the 
Road.”  ’The  worst  of  the  disorganization, 
famine  and  typhus,  are  over  and  we  see  Rus- 
sia on  the  rebound.  “All  over  Moscow  (1922) 
there  was  a fury  of  repairing.  In  that  one 
first  summer,  from  April  to  August, Moscow 
repaired  100,000  square  yards  of  cobblestone 
pavements  and  10,000  square  yards  of  side- 
walks, planted  120,000  square  yards  of  flower 
beds,”  and  carried  on  other  reconstruction  in 
proportion. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  new  Russia 
which  the  communists  are  building.  Owning 
all  the  land,  buildings,  railways  and  indus- 
tries tree  of  debt  but  short  of  equipment  and 
capital,  the  steeply  pyramided  organization  of 
the  communist  party  has  a chance  to  demon- 
strate for  the  first  time  in  history  what  the 
dictation  of  a workers’  beaiirocracy  can  ac- 
complish, and  how. 

It  is  all  very  lovely:  “While  the  State 

holds  the  basic  resources  in  its  hands,  rent- 
ing out  some  of  them  for  development  ami 
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getting  them  back  in  the  end  organized  and 
improved,  the  schools  and  the  press  and  the 
social  resources  of  the  land  shall  he  used  to 
train  a new  generation,  not  lazy  and  ignorant, 
hut  technically  keen  and  socially  accustomed 
from  the  earliest  days  to  cooperative  labor.” 

It  is  all  very  lovely — through  pink  glasses 
and  told  in  vivid  English.  But  one  may  be  al- 
lowed a few  bourgeois  misgivings.  Will  the 
more  capable  long  be  satisfied  to  receive  no 
proportional  return  for  their  efforts?  Will 
whole  sections  of  the  population  continue  to 
allow  a hand-picked  central  committee  to  dic- 
tate their  standards  of  living— or  perhaps 
even  snuff  out  their  very  existence  "for  the 
good  of  Russia”?  Americans  are  restive  un- 
der the  power  of  the  federal  reserve  system, 
which  is  nothing  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Rus- 
sia. Is  regimentation  for  the  common  good 
a satisfactory  substitute  for  a modicum  of  in- 
dividual freedom?  “Half  the  lands  of  Rus- 
sia are  in  holdings  which  give  less  than  three 
acres  for  each  person  in  the  family” — a con- 
dition of  overcrowding  largely  brought  about 
by  communal  ownership  in  the  Mir.  How  will 
the  growth  of  population  (see  Malthus)  affect 
communistic  ownership? 

These  and  other  questions  we  hope  Miss 
Strong  wiil  answer  in  another  book  as  inter- 
esting as  this. 


THE  T.  E.  MONROE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  T.  E.  Monroe  scholarships  provided  for 
in  the  will  of  Miss  Pauline  B.  Monroe,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  are  now  ready  for  assignment 
to  a prominent  scholar  of  the  senior  class  and 
one  of  the  theological  seminary.  Miss  Monroe 
made  this  bequest,  which  totals  more  than 
$40,000,  in  honor  of  her  father,  a brother  of 
Professor  James  Monroe.  The  terms  of  the 
will  are  as  follows:  “I  give  and  devise  to  the 
Trustees  of  Oberlin  College,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  all  of  my  real  property  which  is 
situated  in  the  City  of  Akron,  County  of  Sum- 
mit and  State  of  Ohio,  to  be  used  by  the  said 
Trustees  in  establishing  two  scholarships,  one 
of  the  said  schoiarships  is  to  be  maintained 
for  a member  or  members  of  the  senior  class 
of  Oberlin  College,  the  other  scholarship  to  be 
maintained  for  a member  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Oberlin  College.  Each  of  said 
scholarships  shall  be  known  as  the  'T,  E.  Mon- 
roe Scholarship’.  Said  scholarships  are  to  be 
awarded  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
Trustees  may  deem  best.” 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 


The  next  issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  will  appear  during  the  first 
week  in  October. 

As  usual  we  assume  that  all  subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  notify  us  to  the  contrary 
wish  to  have  the  magazine  continued. 

“Alumni  Fund”  notices,  containing 
statements  of  your  subscription  for  the 
various  interests  regularly  supported  by 
alumni  and  for  the  Magazine  will  be 
mailed  out  in  October.  These  will  be 
based  on  your  subscriptions  and  gifts  for 
the  previous  year,  which  we  hope  you 
will  continue  or  increase  during  1924-25. 

Before  September  first,  the  beginning 
of  a new  fiscal  year,  we  hope  that  all 
outstanding  subscriptions  will  be  paid 
up,  so  that  the  new  year  can  be  begun 
with  a clean  slate. 

To  put  the  Alumni  Office  on  a sound 
financial  basis  we  need  250  new  maga- 
zine subscriptions  and  1,250  new  mem- 
berships in  the  Alumni  Association. 

Our  goal  is  3,000  member-subscribers. 
Will  you  help  to  secure  them? 


THE  NEW  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS 

The  professorship  of  physics  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  a native  of  Iowa,  31  years  of 
age.  He  is  a graduate  of  Grinnell  College, 
class  of  1914,  degree  of  S.B  After  one  year 
of  teaching  in  an  Iowa  high  schooi  and  two 
years  as  instructor  in  physics  in  Grinnell,  he 
went  into  the  army,  where  he  was  kept  in  in- 
structional work  until  his  discharge  in  1919. 
He  then  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
working  there  as  assistant  and  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Physics  until  1922,  when  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  and  became  a full-time  in- 
structor. While  teaching  he  has  found  time  to 
write  a manual,  now  in  press,  on  the  subject 
of  Optics,  the  only  one  published  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  a man  of  great  personal  charm, 
most  likely,  it  would  seem,  to  become  a com- 
plete successor  to  Professor  Williams  in  that 
respect  as  well  as  in  scholarship  and  teaching 
ability.  His  recommendations  from  Grinnell 
and  Chicago  are  very  fine.  He  comes  to  Ober- 
lin in  preference  to  accepting  a flattering  offer 
to  go  to  Amherst  with  Professor  Williams. 
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Athletics 


TRACK 

Oberlin  83  1-3;  Case  47  2-3 

The  track  team  kept  up  its  record  by  defeat- 
ing Case  in  a dual  meet  with  a score  of  83  1-3 
to  47  2-3. 

Oberlin  84;  Mount  Union  55;  Re.serve  23 

A week  later  Oberlin  maintained  her  usual 
pace  and  defeated  Mount  Union  and  Reserve 
in  the  annual  triangular  meet. 

Oberlin  86;  Denison  44 

On  May  23  Oberlin  defeated  Denison,  as 
usual  taking  the  distance  runs,  but  adding 
first  in  every  track  event  as  well.  Denison 
had  a slight  edge  on  the  field  events. 

Oberlin  Third  in  Big  Six 

Ohio  Wesleyan  finished  first  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  at  Denison.  Pierce,  the  Wes- 
leyan star,  collected  twenty-three  of  his  team’s 
fifty-five  points.  Miami  finished  second  and 
Oberlin  third.  Joe  Stocker  tied  the  record 
for  the  broad  Jump  made  by  Crip  Gray  in 
1911.  The  record  is  twenty-two  feet. 

Without  any  outstanding  stars  the  Oberlin 
track  team  made  a creditable  showing  through- 
out the  season.  Especial  recogintion  should 
be  given  to  the  cross  country  and  distance 
men  who  kept  in  condition  through  the  year. 
Keeping  as  careful  training  for  all  the  other 
events  w'ould  put  Oberlin  close  to  the  lead 
again  next  year,  although  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
with  several  outstanding  stars,  should  keep 
first  place. 

BASEBALL 

Keller’s  hitless  wonders,  with  Weber  back 
in  the  pitching  box,  made  a creditable  show- 
ing during  the  last  halt  of  the  season. 

On  May  21  Adams  pitched  Oberlin  to  vic- 
tory over  Akron  University,  the  score  being 
11-5. 

A week  later,  in  a weird  and  wobbly  game, 
Oberlin  defeated  Denison  13-12.  After  many 
substitutions,  errors  and  hits  on  both  sides, 
the  game  was  finally  won  in  the  eleventh 
Inning. 

Weber  had  no  trouble  in  holding  Mount 
Union  and  winning  the  game  with  a score  of 
4r2. 

Hiram,  however,  with  Glass  pitching  beauti- 
fully, defeated  Oberlin  3-2. 

The  Alumni-Var.sity  Game 

With  “Fat”  Stephan  in  the  box  and  fifteen 
ancient  players  on  the  bench,  the  alumni 


maintained  a big  lead  over  the  varsity  team 
until  the  ninth  inning.  With  two  out  and  two 
strikes  on  the  last  batter  the  strain  of  the 
game  became  too  great,  and  the  ascension  be- 
ban.  In  the  tenth  inning  varsity  won  the 
game  with  a final  score  of  8-9.  George  Vra- 
denburg  showed  all  his  usual  pep  behind  the 
bat,  and  Nichols  and  Jamieson  showed  won- 
derful form  in  the  field.  “Chuck”  Giauque, 
recently  back  from  China,  played  a faultless 
game  at  first  base.  One  more  strike  in  the 
ninth  inning  would  have  given  the  alumni  a 
well-won  victory  and  a score  of  8-3. 

The  Alumni-Varsity  game  was  a great  suc- 
cess on  Saturday  afternoon.  A much  larger 
crowd  than  usual  attended  and  the  game  was 
enlivened  by  the  Boys’  band  from  West  Tech- 
nical High  School  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Fos- 
toria  Boys’  band.  Howard  Calvert  nearly 
broke  up  the  game  by  his  sudden  appearance 
in  an  airplane,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was 
painted  1914. 


KELLER  REPLACED  BY  THRONER 

After  an  instructorship  and  experience  in 
coaching  since  1915  Louis  F.  Keller  has  been 
called  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  suc- 
ceed T.  Nelson  Metcalf.  During  his  years 
here  Mr.  Keller  has  turned  out  many  success- 
ful teams  in  basketball  and  baseball,  and 
helped  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the 
required  physical  education  work.  In  addition, 
he  was  the  scout  for  the  football  season  who 
analysed  so  successfully  the  methods  of  at- 
tack of  the  various  opponents.  As  usual  the 
great  and  constant  service  of  Mr.  Keller  will 
not  be  adequately  realized  until  he  has  left 
for  a larger  position. 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Throner,  ’14,  at  present  state 
director  of  physical  education  for  Virginia, 
will  probably  take  Mr.  Keller’s  place  as  coach 
of  baseball.  Mr.  Throner  initiated  the  state- 
wide program  of  physical  education  for  the 
state  of  Virginia  and  has  a reputation  through- 
out the  southeast  for  his  efficient  work  for 
public  education.  Wliile  considering  the 
Oberlin  proposition  Mr.  Throner  was  offered 
the  headship  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
the  southeast,  but  preferred  to  return  to  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  presence  should  strengthen 
the  department  of  physical  education  on  the 
aide  of  public  school  administration  and  other 
aspects  of  physical  education. 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Alumni  Meeting 


Due  to  the  fact  that  many  alumni  motored 
to  Oberlln,  arriving  Saturday  morning  or  af- 
ternoon, the  attendance  at  the  Annual  Alumni 
Meeting  was  less  than  It  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  program  warranted  a larger 
attendance,  and  the  executive  committee.  In 
considering  the  problem  of  this  meeting,  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  placed  at  an  hour  when 
full  attendance  will  be  possible. 

The  C.\mp.\ign 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  reported  the  well  known 
success  of  the  campaign  and  showed  that 
since  January  1 ?180,000  in  pledges  and  gifts 
had  been  received.  He  explained  that  the  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  total  goal  was  due  not  to  the 
failure  of  the  body  of  alumni  to  do  their  part 
but  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  large  gifts.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  year  President  King  and  Mr. 
Bohn  have  been  traveling  in  the  interest  of 
obtaining  such  gifts.  Many  contacts  have 
been  made  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  large 
gifts  can  be  definitely  reported  in  the  near 
future. 

In  any  case,  the  campaign  has  been  a suc- 
cess, with  three  million  dollars  in  endowment 
and  scholarship  funds  added  to  the  resources 
of  Oberlin  College. 

The  only  building,  however,  which  has 
come  as  a result  of  the  campaign  is  the  Allen 
Hospital,  contracts  for  which  are  now  being 
let. 

The  Aeumnab  Akfiuation  Committee 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  chairman,  report- 
ed that  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee  had 
made  progress  during  the  last  three  years  by 
taking  active  part  in  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  by  other 
intercollegiate  alumnae  affiliations,  and  by 
gradually  increasing  the  activities  of  the 
women’s  clubs.  Great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  women’s  side  of  the  alumni  work  by  the 
magnificent  participation  of  the  women  in  the 
Great  Campaign  She  recommended  that 
henceforth  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee 
should  consist  of  the  women  who  are  officers 
of  the  general  association  with  the  pre.sidents 
of  the  woman’s  clubs  as  associate  members. 
This  committee  represents  all  the  Alumnae. 


Alumni  Secretary’, s Report 
The  Alumni  Secretary  reported  that,  in  the 
interests  of  the  alumni  work,  he  had  visited 
over  thirty  cities,  some  of  them  several  times; 
that  there  are  now  fifty  active  alumni  chap- 
ters; that  the  net  paid  subscription  to  the 
magazine  is  now  twenty-eight  hundred  (just 
double  that  of  1921),  but  that  the  alumni 
membership  is  still  less  than  two  thousand. 
Since  part  of  the  Alumni  Secretary’s  time  was 
given  to  the  campaign,  there  will  be  no  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  1,  pro- 
vided that  all  alumni  pay  their  usual  sub- 
scriptions before  that  time. 

The  immediate  needs  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion are:  1.  A minimum  of  three  thousand 

member-subscribers.  2.  More  constant  contact 
between  the  college  and  the  alunjni,  especially 
on  the  educational  side.  It  will  be  the  en- 
deavor of  the  Association  to  emphasize  these 
aspects  of  the  work  during  the  following 
year.  3.  To  count  more  in  intercollegiate  af- 
fairs. Leadership  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Ohio  Conference  Club  was  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  means  of  increasing  the  contact  with 
Ohio  colleges. 

Triennial  Election.s 

The  followng  officers  were  nominated  for  the 
next  term  of  three  years,  and  were  unan- 
imously elected: 

The  Executive  Committee 

I’n-.-iidcut — Clenvelaml  It.  Cross,  '03 

I'Mrst  Vlc('-rrcsl(lcnt— Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Mastlek.  '92 

Second  Vice-President — I.onls  E.  Hart  , '03 

Seeretar.v— Mar.v  Z.  Illaekford.  '13 

Treasurer — Howard  L,  Uawdon,  '04 

Clmirnian  Ahininae  Affiliation  Committee — 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  '03 
l-'rom  Con neilors-at- Large — 

Mrs.  I, aura  S.  Price.  '93 
Mr.  K.  W.  llronse,  '01 
Coune.'Iora-at-Larg(' — 

Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  '03 

Prances  llrown.  'IS 

Mrs.  .Inanita  II.  Hates,  '01 

A.  Heatrlee  lioerschuk,  '0(1 

Mrs,  Elizabeth  tlreen  I’rehle,  '10 

M.  \V.  Hronse,  '1)1 

Lynn  H.  (irfflth,  '10 

C.  Willard  Perris,  'OS 

.lames  Jmlson,  '10 

Mark  Kalldielscdi,  '15 
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AlUMM  PAItTIOIPATION  IN  CiVIC  AFFAIRS 

The  indifference  of  the  majority  of  educated 
people  to  the  process  of  government  was 
scored  by  Mr.  Harley  G.  Moorhead.  '99,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  success  of  democratic 
government  depends  on  the  intelligent  par- 
ticipation of  college  men  and  women  who 
should  be,  if  they  are  not,  educated  tor  leader- 
ship. 

“The  subject  of  civic  duties  and  opportuni- 
tes  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
one  pertaining  to  vocations,  having  to  do  with 
the  main  business  or  life  work  of  the  colle- 
gian, and  the  other  pertaining  to  avocations 
or  interest  taken  in  public  and  community 
work  as  side  issues  to  some  business  or  pro- 
fesson. 

“There  is  a large  field  for  college  men  and 
women  and  for  a vocation  in  public  service, 
as  office  holders,  if  you  please.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  students  and  graduates 
should  not  shape  their  courses  and  their 
careers  for  public  service  if, they  are  really  im- 
bued with  a desire  to  serve  the  public  rather 
than  to  get  on  the  public  pay  roll.  . . . The 
other  phase  of  this  question,  the  one  pertain- 
ing to  civic  opportunities  for  college  gradu- 
ates as  avocations  is  the  one  that  is  really  in- 
tended for  discussion  this  morning.” 

Mr.  Moorhead  then  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained the  opportunities  for  educated  and 
trustworthy  men  and  women  in  such  organi- 
zations and  services  as  chambers  of  com- 
merce (especially  their  committees  on  mu- 
nicipal affairs),  election  boards,  juries,  school 
boards,  juvenile  court  work,  welfare  boards, 
city  planning  boards,  community  chests,  the 
boy  scouts,  camp  fire  girls.  Red  Cross,  etc. 

“The  most  important  duty  confronting  us 
today  is  that  of  law  enforcement  and  respect 
for  law.  It  should  naturally  follow  that  this 
carries  with  it  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
college  men  and  women  today.  It  is  no  use 
to  argue  over  the  causes,  we  are  confronted 
by  a serious  situation  which  demands  the 
deepest  and  clearest  thought  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  country.  If  the  college  men  and 
women  can  be  awakened  to  the  extent  of 
disrespect  for  law  and  realize  where  it  is 
leading,  the  situation  will  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  . . . 

"If  you  don’t  carry  away  any  other  thought 
from  this  discussion  I want  you  to  be  sure 
you  take  this  one  as  one  of  our  important  op- 
portunities as  well  as  duties,  namely  law  ob- 


servance. What  we  need  is  more  of  the  old 

rock-ribbed  morality,  the  kind  that  was 

taught  and  exemplified  by  men  of  strong 

character  like  President  Fairchild,  Professor 
Monroe,  Dr.  Brand,  President  Barrows,  Pres- 
ident King,  Dean  Bosworth,  and  a host  of 

other  Oberlin  patriarchs.  I for  one  am  glad 
that  I had  personal  contact  with  them;  may 
their  tribe  increase,  and  be  of  great  influence 
with  the  next  generation. 

“Men  and  women  of  Oberlin,  the  college  be- 
lieves in  you  and  your  ability  to  do  things. 
You  were  put  in  personal  touch  with  men  of 
fine  ideals,  men  of  strong  character.  You  ab- 
sorbed some  of  those  ideals,  they  are  an  un- 
disputed part  of  you.  If  your  are  true  to 
yourself  and  measure  up  to  the  expectations 
of  your  college,  if  you  will  give  way  to  your 
natural  impulses,  you  will  not  only  live  these 
ideals  in  your  community  but  you  will  accept 
the  challenge  of  today  and  get  behind  your 
full  share  of  these  activities.” 

Alumni  in  Intercollegiate  Affair.s 

A vigorous  appeal  was  made  by  Mrs.  Laura 
S.  Price  for:  (1)  The  active  organization  of 

Oberlin  alumni  and  alumnae  groups,  and 
(2)  their  effective  participation  in  intercol- 
legiate affairs  in  their  localities. 

“I  feel  that  our  position  in  intercollegiate 
activities  depends  largely  upon  the  success  of 
our  alumni  and  alumnae  groups  and  that  the 
two  activities  must  be  considered  together. 
To  illustrate,  we  had  no  Oberlin  women’s 
club  in  Chicago,  and  no  way  of  joining  the 
Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  until  we 
had  organized  an  alumnae  association  and 
sent  delegates  to  the  Bureau.  This  we  did  in 
1914,  and  one  of  our  delegates  proved  so  effi- 
cient that  she  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
Bureau  and  remained  so  until  she  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  to  get  away  from  the  heavy 
work  entailed.  An  Oberlin  woman  is  now 
president  of  the  Bureau. 

“Mr.  Louis  Hart  is  absolutely  right  iu  his 
shrewd  observation.  ‘A  college  is  judged  by 
the  activities  of  its  alumni,’  and,  if  we  fail  to 
play  the  college  up  by  that  group  loyalty 
which  the  Eastern  colleges  know  so  well  how 
to  use,  Oberlin  gets  a black  eye  in  our  re- 
spective communities.  Let  us  then  wear  our 
alumni  pins,  have  a glib  tongue  with  refer- 
ence to  our  distinguished  graduates,  and  prove 
that  we  are  just  ns  capable  of  getting  things 
across  as  the  alumni  of  any  other  institution, 
eastern,  midland,  or  western.” 
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GENmt.\L  Discussion 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed 
the  meeting  Mr.  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  sug- 
gested that  effective  participation  in  civic  af- 
fairs depends  more  on  concentration  and  mas- 
tery of  one  field  of  service,  rather  than  dab- 
bling in  a large  number.  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  ’88,  pointed  out  the  present  wide- 
spread violation  of  the  laws,  especially  the 
Volstead  law,  and  showed  how  educated  peo- 
ple had  constant  opportunities  to  use  their 
influence  to  develop  observance  of  law.  The 
Reverend  John  A.  Ewalt,  ’74,  told  an  anec- 
dote about  Professor  James  Monroe  and  his 
admirable  representation  of  the  college.  The 
Reverend  Clarence  Vincent,  ’84,  quoted  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  who  said  that  Oberlin 
sends  out  more  people  into  quiet  and  effective 
public  service  than  any  other  college.  He 
called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  Ober- 
lin men  and  women  present  who  were  active 
and  prominent  in  public  service  and  civic 
affairs. 


Alumni  Council  Meeting 

In  the  brief  period  allowed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Council  the  possibility  of  a 
better  hour  for  the  meeting  was  discussed 
and  ways  in  which  the  alumni  and  college 
could  be  brought  into  closer  intellectual  con- 
tact were  debated.  Mr.  William  E.  Mosher, 
’99,  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  on  curriculum 
(this  is  already  provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution) composed  of  chairmen  of  committees 
on  the  various  departments  of  study  and  that 
this  committee  should  report  to  the  Alumni 
Council  or  E.xecutive  Committee  at  the  next 
commencement  meeting.  The  motion  also 
provided  that  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments should  be  the  Executive  Secretaries  of 
the  Committees.  The  entire  committee  on 
curriculum  thus  constituted  would  supply  a 
constant  channel  for  information,  suggestion 
and  friendly  contact  hetweei  the  departments 
of  the  college  and  the  alumni  constituency. 

Dr.  Edwin  Fauver  representing  Rochester, 
moved  that  each  local  chapter  be  asked  to 
appoint  a visiting  committee  whose  duty 
should  he  to  visit  Oberlin  College  at  some 
time  during  the  year  and  to  bring  back  infor- 
mation based  on  observation  of  the  life  on 
the  campus  today.  Both  motions  were  unani- 
mously carried. 


The  Alumni  Dinner 

Unusually  cool  weather  made  the  Alumni 
Dinner  a much  more  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able affair  than  usual.  The  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram was  nearly  an  hour  shorter  than  pre- 
viously was  also  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
eleven  hundred  present. 

President  King  introduced  the  speaking  by 
a brief  review  of  the  great  gains  of  the  year. 

William  E.  Seamans  representing  the  senior 
class  pointed  out  the  outstanding  facts  from 
the  students’  point  of  view.  These  were: 
1.  The  great  increase  of  interest  in  literary 
and  forensic  activities.  2.  A constant  growth 
in  outside  activities.  Mr.  Seaman  claimed  that 
there  were  now  more  than  one  hundred  out- 
side organizations  on  the  campus,  with  three 
hundred  officers.  3.  Development  of  activities 
for  men,  shown  by  the  revival  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi, 
the  “O”  Club,  and  the  Boost  Oberlin  Association. 

4.  The  development  of  the  religious  life  on 
the  campus  carries  with  it  a shift  of  interest 
from  the  organization  to  the  personality  side. 

5.  Increasing  freedom  for  women.  6.  The  abol- 
ishment of  the  Freshman-Sophomore  scrap  in 
the  fall.  He  pointed  out  that  the  present 
problems  on  the  campus  were  the  honor  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  slightly  modified,  and 
student  government. 

Secretary  George  M.  Jones,  at  this  point, 
announced  that  the  Commencement  Cup  for 
largest  attendance  was  won  by  the  class  of  ’74, 
with  48.2  per  cent  present. 

President  King  next  introduced  Mrs.  Smith 
N.  Penfleld  of  the  class  of  ’58  who,  although 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  spoke  brightly  and 
humorously  of  her  college  days. 

President  Marion  E.  Park  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  recalled  her  long  association  with 
Oberlin  and  paid  a tribute  to  the  value  of  our 
type  of  college,  and  to  the  national  reputation 
of  President  King. 

Professor  James  W.  Garner  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  pointed  out  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  world  today  is  a sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  minds  of  other  people  which 
will  make  international  cooperation  possible. 

William  E.  Mosher  ’99,  said  that  the  alumni 
reservoir  had  been  tapped  for  money  and  ad- 
vocated that  it  should  now  be  tapped  for  in- 
tellectual stimulus.  He  claimed  that  every 
college  needs  to  check  its  progress  by  consul- 
tation with  its  product. 

Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  representing  ’94,  re- 
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counted  the  glories  of  his  class  and  of  Oher- 
lin. 

Professor  C.  W.  Morrison  represented  the 
professors  who  are  about  to  retire,  and  in- 
troduced his  successor,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Shaw. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Joel  B.  Hayden. 


Attendance  of  Reunion  Classes 


The  class  of  1874  won  the  award  of  the 
commencement  cup  for  the  highest  percentage 
of  attendance  of  living  alumni.  The  class  of 
1923  had  the  largest  number  of  members  ever 
gathered  at  a reunion  and  took  second  place. 
Counting  the  same  reunion  classes  fifty-eight 
less  alumni  were  present  this  year  than  last, 
but  last  year  brought  one  hundred  fifty  more 
than  the  year  preceding.  Considering  the 
weather  and  the  campaign  the  attendance  was 
excellent. 


Class 

Living 

Present 

Per  Ct. 

1874 

27 

13 

48.2 

1923 

269 

129 

47.9 

1884 

63 

18 

45.1 

1899 

100 

34 

34 

1919 

158 

52 

32.9 

^^9.9.  

240 

75 

31.5 

IRRq  

63 

18 

28.6 

1R7<)  

32 

9 

28.1 

1914 

193 

54 

28.0 

1894 

99 

25 

25.3 

1Q91 

227 

47 

20.7 

iqn4  

96 

19 

19.8 

IQfiq  

136 

20 

14.7 



CLASS  OP  1889 

During  the  early  days  of  commencement,  the 
class  of  1889  was  rather  modest.  But  by 
Monday  noon  the  fact  was  demonstrated  that 
thirty-five  years  out  of  college  had  by  no 
means  produced  a bunch  of  dead  ones.  At  the 
alumni  dinner,  we  especially  made  known  the 
fact  that  we  were  very  much  alive.  Our  head- 
quarters were  at  Lord  Cottage  and  the  very 
considerate  attention  given  us  by  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner proved  that  the  choice  of  location  could 
not  have  been  improved.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  ’89  were  present  for  at 
least  a part  of  the  three  days:  Smiley,  Met- 
calf, Smith,  Calvert,  Matthews,  Matter,  Rit- 
tenburg,  Kriebel,  Knight,  Ned  Miller,  Amos 
Miller,  Newcomb,  Miss  Horlaw,  Mary  Cum- 
mings, Nellie  Huntley  Smith,  Mary  Herrick 
Smith,  Elsie  C.  Job  Curtis,  Laura  Millendore 
Buchholz,  Mary  Haskell,  Mrs.  Adele  Matthews- 
Mathews,  Harriet  Cummings  Gustin;  a total 
of  twenty-one.  The  big  meeting  of  the  re- 
union was  held  Sunday  evening,  when  the  class 
enjoyed  the  charming  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ned  Miller  in  their  very  attractive  home 
on  Forest  Street.  The  original  number  of 
twenty  was  augmented  by  husbands,  wives, 
and  children,  so  that  the  number  present  was 
about  45.  Messages  were  read  from  a large 
number  of  the  absentees.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  class  have  gone  to  the  "great 
beyond”  since  the  last  reunion  five  years  ago, 
and  regarding  these  many  tributes  were  read, 
showing  the  fine  and  splendid  service  they 
have  been  rendering  since  their  graduation. 
The  only  disappointments  of  the  reunion  were 
the  absence  of  Mary  Slade  Reed  and  Barbara 
Buchanan,  neither  of  whom  has  ever  been  able 
to  attend  a reunion.  The  former,  who  has 
been  doing  missionary  work  in  Ecuador  for  a 
numbsr  of  years,  was  detained  at  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
on  account  of  illness.  Miss  Buchanan,  a 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  is  arriving  in  Nova 
Scotia  at  this  time,  a Mttle  too  late  to  join  us. 
One  of  the  sincere  pleasures  of  commence- 
ment day  was  realized  when  our  honored  class- 
mate, James  B.  Smiley,  was  the  recipient  of 
an  honorary  degree.  The  election  of  officers 
Sunday  night  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Oscar  S.  Kriebel;  vice-president,  George  Le- 
Grand  Smith;  secretary-treasurer,  Harriet 
Cummings  Gustin. 

Hakiiikt  Ci'MMiNos  Gu.sriN. 


Total 


513 
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AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 

The  Class  which  had  the  largest  percentage  of  attendance. 

Back  row — Mr  J.  R.  Rogers,  '75;  Mrs.  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ewalt;  Mr.  A.  M. 
McConoughey;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Longhead;  Miss  M.  J.  Maltby;  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Keneagy; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Wean. 

Middle  row — Mrs.  E.  M.  Winslow;  the  Rev.  R.  G.  McClelland;  Miss  Edith  Dick- 
son; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ware;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rogers;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wean. 

Front  row — Mrs.  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood;  Mrs.  R.  G.  McClelland;  Mr.  G.  H.  Housley. 


THE  25TH  REUNION  OF  ’99 

The  class  of  ’99  held  Its  25th  reunion  with 
headquarters  at  May  Cottage.  Thirty-four  of 
the  original  99  members  were  present,  their 
families  bringing  the  numbers  to  seventy-three. 

In  addition  to  the  frequent  gathering  at  the 
hospitable  headquarters,  Miss  Josephine  Miller 
opened  her  cottage  at  Ruggles  for  an  early 
luncheon  on  Sunday,  the  class  returning  for 
Baccalaureate. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  the  ciass  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harley  G.  Moorhead  of  Omaha, 
while  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  of  New  York 
was  the  speaker  from  the  class  for  the  alumni 
dinner. 

On  commencement  day  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  given  Mr.  Moorhead, 
who  has  rendered  signal  public  service  in 
Omaha  as  long-time  member  of  the  county 
board  of  elections. 


At  the  last  class  meeting  letters  and  cable- 
grams from  absent  members  were  read,  and 
Mr.  Beatty  B.  Williams  was  elected  secretary 
and  alumni  councillor  from  the  class. 

The  class  of  ’99  feels  that  the  week-end 
commencement  has  justified  itself  and  that 
the  somewhat  reduced  attendance  is  due  to 
other  causes  than  that  of  the  change  of  plan. 
There  were  present  many  of  the  class  who 
could  not  have  been  here  upon  the  old  sched- 
ule. 

Mips.  S.  F.  MacLenkan. 


THE  '94  REUNION 

Reluctantly  I came  to  our  thirtieth  reunion. 
It  might  leave  chill  memories  I could  not  af- 
ford. More  reluctantly,  after  commencement, 
I took  the  train  for  New  York.  My  voice  I 
left  in  Oberlin,  dissipated  in  a hundred 
’94,  ’94,  Rah,  rah,  rahs 
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But  I had  spent  four  happy  days  cementing  old 
friendships  and  forming  new  ones. 

This,  I think,  is  true  of  the  other  24  mem- 
bers of  the  class  present,  and  of  the  in-laws 
and  children  who  swelled  the  number  to  nearly 
fifty. 

Our  headquarters  were  at  the  Goodrich 
house  and  at  Mrs.  Guide’s,  who  lives  next 
door.  Clara  May  and  George  Jones  had  been 
tireless  in  their  activities  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. The  class  owed  and  gave  them  a 
vote  of  thanks.  It  was  a disappointment  that 
“Tommie”  Green,  Frank  Spindler,  Mabel  John- 
son (Mrs.  Shirrell  N.  McWilliams),  Nettie 
Beard  (Mrs.  Herbert  Harroun),  Bernard  Matt- 
son, “Bud”  Waugh,  and  the  other  absent  mem- 
bers could  not  be  present.  There  were  ninety 
and  nine,  but  only  twenty-five  were  safe  within 
the  shelter  of  the  fold. 

But  Wayne  Wheeler  was  on  hand  large  as 
life,  and  Wayne  Ensworth,  quite  a little 
larger.  Milton  Norton’s  smile  was  on  tap. 
Wells  Griswold  almost  got  it  across  with  the 
public  that  we  were  a bankers’  convention. 
“Steve”  Harrison  was  as  noisy  as  he  used  to 
be  at  football  games.  Stocker  drove  down 
from  Cleveland  and  was  elected  class  presi- 
dent. All  of  these  members  brought  their 
wives,  as  did  Elmer  McClure.  Most  of  them 
had  sons  and  daughters  present  (Several  al- 
ready had  their  offspring  here,  for  ’94  has  con- 
tributed 25  of  the  second  generation  to  the 
Oberlin  family.) 

Kate  Watson  (Mrs.  William  J.  Forbes) 
dropped  in  to  say  “Plello!”  from  Honolulu,  and 
brought  her  husband  along  to  show  him  to  the 
Oberlin  to  which  she  is  sending  her  children. 
Jessie  Bainter  (Mrs.  Philip  S.  Kelser)  was  also 
accompanied  by  her  husband.  An  honored 
member  of  those  present  was  Josephine  A. 
Robinson  (Mrs.  Edward  D.  Roe,  Jr.)  whose 
scholarly  attainments  delighted  and  shamed 
the  rest  of  us.  The  long  lost  and  much  ad- 
vertised for  Charlie  Brackin  was  very  much 
in  evidence.  Borican,  Kreger,  and  Raine 
showed  “among  those  present.”  The  Pluckins 
family,  as  next  door  neighbors,  were  with  us, 
though  Mrs.  Huckins  was  just  leaving  for 
Europe.  And  of  course  Dr.  Boss  and  his  fam- 
ily played  a worthy  part  in  the  reunion.  Nellie 
Spore,  Lida  Peck  (Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor),  and 
Frances  Page  helped  us  to  revive  old  mem- 
ories. Elected  to  membership  in  the  class  on 
account  of  good  behavior,  Laura  Shurlleff 
Price  "reunod”  with  us.  All  were  glad  to  have 


with  us  Olga  Smith  (Mrs.  John  F.  Watters) 
from  Fremont,  Ohio,  still  golden-haired,  and 
sweet  and  charming,  and  Genena  Miller  of 
Cleveland, 

What  did  we  do?  The  usual  things— Bac- 
calaureate, the  Alumni  parade,  the  Alumni 
dinner,  the  picnic,  etc.  But  mostly  we  talked 
— gay  badinage,  reminiscences  of  other  days,  of 
absent  ones  of  ’94.  We  reminded  each  other 
of  how  "Tommie”  Green  had  said  this  and 
Johnnie  Firmin  had  done  that.  And  since  we 
are  still  a young  and  coming  class  we  talked 
more  about  the  future  than  the  past.  With 
Wayne  Wheeler  we  agree  that  the  first  thirty 
years  are  the  hardest  and  enter  upon  the  sec- 
ond thirty  with  zest. 

WiLLi.vM  MacLeod  Raine. 


REUNION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1919 

The  class  of  Nineteen  held  a most  success- 
ful Fifth  Reunion  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  “Pete”  Prasse,  and  the  headquarters 
at  Allencroft  recalled  many  pleasant  memories 
to  the  reunionists.  Prom  coast  to  coast  the 
members  of  the  class  heard  the  reunion  call; 
there  was  Mid  Sweeney  Sherman  and  Helen 
Cole  Lewis  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Mollie 
Pugh  from  California,  and  George  Auffinger 
from  either  coast  and  intermediate  iioints. 
In  attendance  the  class  ranked  high,  with 
37%,  and  the  float,  designed  by  Nathan  Ber- 
thoff  and  Helen  Tappan  Berthoff  received  con- 
sideration for  honorable  mention.  Every  one 
agreed  that  the  passing  years  are  increasing 
the  class  solidarity  and  that  there  is  a marked 
return  of  the  class  enthusiasm  of  the  first  two 
college  years  which  was  checked  at  its  flood 
tide  by  war  conditions.  Confidence  is  ex- 
pressed for  a most  enthusiastic  Tenth  Reun- 
ion, accompanied  by  numerous  victories  in  the 
commencement  competitions. 

The  reunion  afforded  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover that  during  the  five  years  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  class  role  have  been  made  by  mar- 
riage and  each  one  gave  evidence  of  being 
imbued  with  the  true  Nineteen  spirit  of  good 
fellowship.  The  Better  Baby  Contest  resulted 
in  a deadlock,  with  each  entrant  graded  at 
100%>. 

Aside  from  the  normal  commencement  ac- 
tivities, especial  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
gilt-edged  pitching  of  Bob  Stephan  in  the 
Aliimni-Varsity  game;  it  was  also  a treat  to 
see  Nig  Steller  wearing  a Varsity  uniform 
once  more. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1914 

With  the  Banner  for  the  Prize  Display  in  the  Illumination  Night  Procession 


Sunday  noon  fifty-eight  Nineteeners  attend- 
ed the  class  banquet,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Pete  Prasse  a new  arrangement  of 
class  oftcers  was  adopted  to  carry  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  class  until  the  Tenth  Reunion. 
Chief  executive  responsibility  was  vested  in  a 
Secretary-Counselor  who  is  to  serve  on  the 
Alumni  Council;  under  the  plan  adopted  the 
other  officers  are:  Reunion  Secretary,  Class 

Letter  Secretary,  and  Class  Records  Secretary. 
The  new  officers  elected  at  the  banquet  are: 
Secretary-Counselor,  Ed  Chaney;  Reunion  Sec- 
retary, Wade  Rinehart;  CJass  Letter  Secre- 
tary, Frances  Leffler  Youtz;  Class  Records 
Secretary,  Herb  Lansdale.  These  officers  will 
rely  upon  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the 
class  and  every  effort  will  be  directed  toward 
a banner  Tenth  Reunion. 


ONE  YEAR  OUT— 1923 
In  the  alumni-varsity  baseball  game  our  rep- 
resentatives— Jamieson,  Landis,  and  Emery — 
distinguished  themselves  signally,  and  did  not 
lack  support  from  the  ’23  ers  in  the  stands. 

About  85  or  90  were  present  at  the  class 
picnic  Saturday  evening.  This  was  he'd  on 


Dean  Bosworth’s  beautiful  lawn.  Class  dis- 
tinctions consisting  of  blue  and  gold  imitation 
hoods  or  “horse-collars"  were  worn  by  both 
men  and  women.  In  addition  the  girls  car- 
ried blue  and  gold  handbags,  while  the  men 
wore  blue  and  gold  bow  ties.  There  was 
plenty  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  all  during  the 
commencement  week-end. 

In  the  short  business  meeting  held  after  the 
picnic,  the  following  elections  and  re  elections 
were  made:  Councillor,  Ruth  Terborgh;  secre- 
tary, Robert  Knight;  chairman  float  commit- 
tee, Paul  B.  Dyck. 

In  the  parade  and  in  the  singing  which  fol- 
lowed the  class  was  very  much  in  evidence. 
We  did  not  win  the  banner,  but  there  were 
very  few  who  didn’t  know  we  had  returned  for 
commencement. 

When  we  were  seniors,  we  had  a sing  of 
our  own  on  the  Art  building  steps  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  singing.  This  year  we 
repeated  this  and  we  expect  to  make  it  a 
class  tradition. 

We’re  sorry  for  those  of  the  class  who 
couldn’t  return.  They  missed  a very  enjoy- 
able time. 


Rohert  K.mght. 
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1924  CLASS  OFFICERS 
At  the  senior  breakfast  the  class  of  ’24 
elected  the  following  officers:  Secretary,  Ar- 

nold J.  Zurcher;  Councilor,  Lucy  Beckett. 


CLASS  GIFT 

The  class  of  1924  gave  Oberlin  College  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  to  complete  the 
fund  for  the  circular  window  in  Finney  Me- 
morial Chapel.  This  amount,  combined  with 
the  gifts  of  four  preceding  classes,  will  make 
possible  the  installation  of  a very  beautiful 
stained  glass  window,  designed  by  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert.  It  is  hoped  that  the  window  can  be 
completed  and  installed  before  next  com- 
mencement. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1916 

The  class  of  1916,  meeting  at  Cranford  for 
their  group  reunion,  elected  as  their  secre- 
tary and  councilor  for  the  next  two  years, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Shreiner,  who  is  now  teaching  at 
Hillsdale  College.  Mr.  Shreiner  is  already 
laying  plans  for  a big  tenth  reunion  in  1926. 


THE  “0”  CLUB  BANQUET 

On  Friday  night,  June  13,  the  Varsity  “O” 
men,  undergraduates  and  alumni,  gathered  to 
the  number  of  about  50  in  one  end  of  the  Com- 
mons in  the  Men’s  Building  for  the  annual 
“0”  Club  banquet.  As  usual,  the  number  of 
old  grads  surpassed  that  of  the  undergradu- 
ates. At  the  close  of  a substantial  meal  Di- 
rector Savage  took  the  helm  and  introduced 
each  of  the  undergraduate  captains  to  the 
group  and  asked  each  to  say  a word  about 
his  team  and  its  season.  Switching  to  the 
other  end  of  the  group,  Ensworth,  ’94,  was 
introduced  to  say  a word  on  football  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Drs.  Edwin  and  Edgar  Fauver 
both  gave  a word  of  appreciation  of  Oberlin 
College  athletics  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Nichols  of  1911  said  a few  words  supple- 
menting the  greetings  which  his  father.  Dr. 
John  R.  Nichols,  who  was  his  guest  at  the 
banquet,  had  previously  spoken  in  commenda- 
tion of  Oberlin’s  splendid  athletic  traditions. 

After  several  minutes  of  general  participa- 
tion by  both  grads  and  undergrads  Director 
Savage  brought  the  meeting  to  a close  by  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  R.  M.  Hughes 
as  assistant  professor  of  physical  education 
and  head  coach  of  football  and  basketball,  and 
of  O.  C.  Throner,  ’14,  as  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education  and  coach  of  baseball.  The 


records  of  these  two  fine  candidates  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  upon  the  group. 
The  meeting  broke  up  with  a spirit  of  marked 
enthusiasm  and  with  great  anticipation  that 
the  year  1924-25  will  be  a splendid  one  in 
Oberlin  athletics. 


Illumination  Night 

Fortune  favored  Oberlin  on  June  14  by  pro- 
viding almost  the  first  warm  clear  day  for 
six  weeks.  Due  to  the  damp  condition  of  the 
campus  no  automobiles  were  allowed  to  park 
on  the  grass.  As  a result  the  Campus  Illumi- 
nation was  more  beautiful  than  it  has  been  in 
recent  years,  since  vistas  across  the  campus 
were  not  broken  by  parked  machines. 

Since  a large  number  of  alumni  did  not 
reach  town  until  Saturday  noon  or  afternoon, 
the  floats  were  not  as  elaborate  as  usual,  but 
plenty  of  “pep”  was  put  into  the  parade  by 
the  Boys’  Band  of  Fostoria,  lead  by  Jack 
Wainwright,  which  represented  the  class  of 
’99,  and  by  the  Boys’  Band  from  West  Tech- 
nical High  School  of  Cleveland,  who  were  the 
guests  of  the  class  of  ’14. 

The  banner  for  the  best  display  was  award- 
ed to  the  class  of  ’14.  The  ’14  float  represented 
a Maxfleld  Parrish  pirate  ship,  bringing  in 
the  gold  to  Oberlin  College.  Members  of  the 
class  wore  red  ’kerchiefs  tied  around  their 
heads,  and  carried  dirks  in  approved  pirate 
fashion.  Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to 
the  class  of  ’99,  which  had  a float  representing 
the  ninety  and  nine  in  shepherds’  clothes, 
bringing  back  the  lost  sheep — namely  2-8-5,  for 
Oberlin  College.  A second  float  represented 
the  class  of  ’99  broadcasting  Oberlin  to  the 
world. 


PHI  KAPPA  PI  LOVE  FEAST 
Marked  enthusidsm,  but  a smaller  attend- 
ance, due  probably  to  the  new  week-end  pro- 
gram, characterized  the  third  Phi  Kappa  Pi 
Love  Feast  since  the  revival  of  the  society. 
Clayton  Renner,  president  of  the  society,  in- 
troduced as  toastmaster  Howard  Shaw,  his 
successor.  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  set  the 
theme  of  the  meeting  by  challenging  college 
men  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  ’94,  who 
explained  that  the  scandals  of  Washington 
were  due  not  so  much  to  new  and  sudden  cor- 
ruption among  public  officials  as  an  awakened 
conscience  on  the  part  of  the  public.  William 
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M.  Raine,  ’94.  although  formerly  a member  of 
Alpha  Zeta,  added  a touch  of  humor  to  the 
otherwise  rather  serious  occasion.  The  cup 
for  the  contest  in  extemporaneous  address 
was  for  the  second  time  awarded  to  Norman 
Shaw,  ’26.  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Mark  L. 
Thomsen,  ’98,  the  donor,  to  whose  interest  in 
literary  and  forensic  affairs  part  of  the  recent 
revival  in  these  fields  has  been  due.  The  eve- 
ning was  closed  by  parliamentary  drill,  ably 
conducted  by  the  quick-witted  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler. 


Chapters 

DAYTON  CHAPTER 

The  Dayton  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  was  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Katharine  and  Orville  Wright  on  June  3,  by 
music,  games,  and  a program  of  legerdemain. 
The  prospective  Oberlin  students  of  the  vicin- 
ity were  present,  and  Dean  Graham,  or  Ober- 
lin, spoke. 


CLEVELAND  CHAPTER 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  entertainment 
at  the  Hollenden  Hotel  on  January  19,  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  elected  by  ballot  the  fol- 
lowing executive  committee: 

Miss  Mabel  J.  Baker,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Cochran, 
Mrs.  Irwin  S.  Osborn,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Saunders, 
Mrs.  William  C.  Siddall,  Miss  Marie  W.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  John  H.  Jameson,  Mr.  Heaton 
Pennington,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Stocker,  Mr. 
Frank  P.  \\Tiitney. 

Early  in  June  the  executive  committee  met 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  next 
year: 

Mr.  Heaton  Pennington,  President. 

Mrs.  Amy  R.  Osborn,  Vice-President  and 
Councilor. 

Mr.  Charles  'P.  Stocker,  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  Councilor. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jameson,  Publicity  Manager. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Cochran,  Alternate  Councilor. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams,  Alternate  Councilor. 

Mr.  Pennington  is  planning  to  call  the  exec- 
utive committee  for  conference  to  lay  out  the 
program  of  alumni  activities  for  Cleveland. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pennington  and 
this  active  executive  committee  the  Cleve- 
land Chapter  should  enjoy  a continuation  of 
the  many  activities  conducted  so  successfuliy 
under  the  regime  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Smyhte. 


Earning  2-8-5 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin  Rood,  ’16,  is  taking 
orders  for  a remarkable  oven  baker  which  does 
all  manner  of  baking,  from  potatoes  to  pastry, 
on  top  of  the  stove  It  can  be  used  with  gas, 
electricity,  oil  or  canned  heat,  and  it  reduces 
the  fuel  cost  and  heat  to  a minimum.  The 
cost  of  this  Master  Bake  Pot  delivered,  includ- 
ing an  aluminum  pie  tin,  muffin  pan  and  two 
baking  dishes,  is  but  ?5.95  ($6.45  west  of  the 
Mississippi).  For  further  details  please  ad- 
dress Mrs.  A.  P.  Rood,  Box  42,  Oberlin. 

Three  original  one-act  plays  were  given  with 
great  success  in  Sturges  Hall  on  May  19,  and 
repeated  in  Finney  Chapel  on  May  23.  "Perils 
of  the  Deep”  by  Mrs.  Ian  Hannah,  depicts  the 
difficulties  of  a gay  Lothario  and  an  old  dragon 
who  turns  out  to  be  a butterfly.  “A  Ring  with 
a Nibble  On,”  a screaming  parody  on  Wagner, 
was  scored  by  Mr.  Yeamans  The  local  hit 
of  the  evening  was  “A  Meeting  of  the  Tooner- 
ville  Ladies’  Aid  Society,”  also  by  Mrs.  Han- 
nah. Here  a returned  missionary  reports  on 
the  strange  customs  of  the  natives  of  far-away 
Oberlin.  The  three  plays  made  up  a perform- 
ance of  delightful  and  sparkling  humor. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMI'TTEE 
Members  of  the  new  and  retiring  Executive 
Committees  of  the  Alumni  Association  met  for 
luncheon  in  the  Men’s  Commons.  The  financial 
report  to  June  10  was  discussed  and  plans  for 
next  year  were  approved.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee voted  to  recommend  to  the  faculty  that 
there  should  be  careful  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  making  greater  use  of  Fathers’ 
and  Mothers’  Day.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  the 
parents  of  the  students  gives  the  college  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  enlarge  its  constitu- 
ency and  to  spread  information  about  its  work 
and  accomplishments. 


PRIZES  IN  LITERATURE 
Prizes  totaling  $100  w^ere  given  by  Mr.  Mark 
L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  for  the  best  short  story,  essay, 
and  poem  appearing  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Magazine  this  year.  The  judges  were  Samuel 
McCord  Crothers,  John  T.  Frederick  of  The 
-Midland,  and  T.  O.  Wedel,  ’14.  Norman 
Studer,  ’25,  won  first  prizes  for  the  best  essay, 
short  story  and  poem,  while  Andrew  Wester- 
velt,  ’27,  S.  Lucia  Keim,  and  Leon  Lewan- 
doski,  ’24,  won  second  prizes. 
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Oberlin  and  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee 


In  1881  three  Oberlin  women,  Miss  E.  Hayes, 
Miss  A.  E.  F.  Morgan,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Stratton, 
with  alumnae  representing  seven  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  formulated  plans  for 
the  organization  of  the  Association  of  Collegi- 
ate Alumnae.  This  later  broadened  its  scope, 
became  the  American  Association  of  Univers- 
ity Women,  and  federated  with  similar  groups 
of  university  women  in  foreign  countries  as 
the  International  Federation  of  University 
Women.  The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 
College,  by  assuming  the  dues  of  affiliated 
membership,  placed  the  Alumnae  of  Oberlin  on 
the  same  basis  tor  representation  as  the  affil- 
iated associations  of  all  accredited  colleges. 
The  Conference  this  year  was  held  at  the 
Washington  Hotel,  April  21-25,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

For  the  first  time  since  1881  the  Alumnae 
of  Oberlin  College  were  represented  at  the  last 
National  Conference  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  by  a 
full  delegation  of  ten  alumnae'.  To  some  this 
statement  may  not  seem  of  much  importance, 
but  to  _many,  it  is  of  vital  significance  and 
hope. 

The  Oberlin  delegates  were:  Mrs.  Sylvia 

Cornell  Callender,  ’97;  Mrs.  Mary  Bennett 
Durand,  ’93;  Miss  Alice  Harlow,  ’07;  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Jenner  Lahm,  ’07;  Mrs.  Helen  White 
Martin,  ’85;  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green  Preble,  ’16;  Mrs.  Edna 
Manuel  Scott,  ’00;  Mrs.  Mildred  Sweney  Sher- 
man, ’19;  and  Miss  Katherine  Wright,  ’98. 

Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  represented 
the  faculty  of  Oberlin,  and  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Mar- 
tin the  Alumnae  group. 

The  program  of  the  conference  was  very  in- 
teresting. Hearty  support  was  given  the  edu- 
cational project,  as  outlined  by  the  Educational 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Barnard,  which 
deals  with  a study  of  the  pre-school  child  and 
elementary  education.  An  appropriation  of 
$27,000  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial, and  $5,000  annually  for  five  years,  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  through  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  will  make  this 
educational  program  a reality. 

The  resolution  which  carried  with  it  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  for  cooperation  be- 
tween women’s  organizations,  was  most  grat- 
ifying, as  it  has  for  its  object  the  elimination 


of  duplication  of  subjects  and  conservation  of 
effort  among  the  women’s  national  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Convention  delegates  were  tendered  a 
reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
were  addressed  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
M.  Jusserand,  and  at  the  International  ban- 
quet, received  the  greetings  from  representa- 
tives of  the  university  women  from  Wales, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Turkey,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, India,  and  Finland. 

Wednesday  evening,  the  Obea'lin  Alumnae  of 
Washington  entertained  the  visiting  Oberlin 
Alumnae  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edna  Manuel 
Scott,  after  a delightful  supper.  Mrs.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Burr  Dyer,  ’02, 
each  sang  a charming  group  of  solos,  and  to- 
gether, a group  of  duets.  Then  all  the  guests 
sang  Oberlin  songs. 

Miss  Katharine  Wright,  ’98,  the  newly  elected 
trustee,  responded  in  a charming  manner  to  a 
request  for  a speech.  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin 
reported  the  gift  of  the  Oberlin  Alumna  group 
to  Crosby  Hall,  Chelsea,  England,  the  Interna- 
tional Hall  of  Residence  for  University 
Women,  which  the  British  university  women 
are  completing.  A message  of  sympathy  to 
accompany  a gift  of  flowers,  was  voted  to  be 
sent  to  Miss  Stratton,  with  appreciation  for 
her  work  as  one  of  Oberlin’s  representatives  at 
the  founding  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

It  was  yoted  to  make  a pledge  of  $100  for 
the  Oberlin  Alumnae  to  the  Washington  Fund, 
in  memory  of  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston,  to  be 
secured  by  personal  pledges.  The  response 
was  most  gratifying,  and  the  opportunity  is 
extended  to  all  interested,  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  this  gift,  in  appreciation  of  Mrs.  John- 
ston. The  Washington  Fund  is  to  be  used  to 
purchase  permanent  quarters  for  the  A.  A.  U. 
W.,  and  to  serve  as  an  International  Guest 
House.  (Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Martin,  Box  42„  Oberlin,  Ohio.) 

In  addition  to  the  regular  delegates,  the  fol- 
lowing were  present  at  the  Oberlin  supper: 
Mrs.  Juanita  Breckenridge  Bates,  President 
New  York  Stale  A.  A.  U.  W.;  Mrs.  Alice  Jones 
Emery,  delegate  from  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Carpenter  Thomas,  delegate  from  War- 
ren, Ohio;  Miss  Lillias  M.  Macdonald,  dele- 
gate from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Miss  M.  E.  Law;  Miss 
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Boals,  Mrs.  Wagner,  Miss  E.  Willard,  Mias 
Carey,  Miss  Elsie  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Post 
Metcalf. 

The  Oberlin  Alumnae  met  many  times  dur- 
ing the  conference,  and  planned  how  best 
Oberlin  could  serve,  and  how,  in  turn,  her 
aiumnae  could  profit  most  by  interchange  of 
ideas  with  the  alumnae  groups  of  other  col- 
leges. 


THE  114TH  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 

’98 — The  inauguration  of  Miss  Kathryn 
Newell  Adams,  ’98,  as  president  of  Constan- 
tinople Woman’s  College  took  place  June  9th. 
Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  U.  S.  High  Com- 
missioner at  Constantinople,  presided  at  the 
exercises.  Dr.  Ismail  Hakki  Bey,  Rector  of 
the  Turkish  National  University,  gave  an  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Professor  Edward  C.  Moore,  of  Harvard 
University,  trustees  of  the  college,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  occasion  and  several  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  sent  oflicial 
representatives. 

Miss  Adams  becomes  the  second  president 
of  the  College.  She  succeeds  Dr.  Mary  Mills 
Patrick,  now  retiring,  who  began  her  educa- 
tional work  in  Turkey  fifty-three  years  ago. 
Miss  Adams  has  been  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty since  September,  1920.  She  is  a grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  and  Radcliffe  and  has  done 
postgraduate  work  at  Columbia  and  Oxford. 
She  comes  from  a family  of  prominent  educa- 
tors. Professor  Edwin  P.  Adams  of  Princeton 
University  and  Professor  George  P.  Adams  of 
the  University  of  California  are  brothers  of 
Miss  Adams.  Before  taking  up  her  work  in 
the  Near  East  Miss  Adams  was  dean  of  women 
at  Beloit  College. 

Constantinople  Woman’s  College  developed 
from  a high  school  for  girls  which  was  found- 
ed by  the  American  Women’s’  Board  in  1871. 
Under  Dr.  Patrick  it  was  transformed  into  a 
college  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  1914  it 
was  transferred  to  new  buildings  on  the  Bos- 
porus which  were  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Helen  Gould 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Henry  Woods,  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  Miss  Olivia  P.  Stokes,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  William  Bingham. 

The  college  has  a student  body  of  350  young 
women  representatives  of  sixteen  different  na- 
tionalities of  the  Near  East,  Its  graduates 


have  played  an  important  part  in  the  new 
movement  among  women  in  the  Near  East. 
Among  these  are  Halideh  Hanum,  Turkish  au- 
thor and  political  leader.  Mile.  Efsiash  Pusuff, 
the  Turkish  representative  at  the  International 
Woman’s  Conference  recently  held  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Miss  Kyrias,  Oberlin,  ’12-’13,  found- 
er of  the  first  School  for  Girls. 

Despite  rumors  of  political  uncertainty  in 
the  near  East  the  College  anticipates  an  in- 
creased enrollment  the  coming  year. 


ELI  BURTT  AND  FAMILY 

Eli  Burtt  sent  three  boys,  Ben,  Joe  and 
Balie,  to  Oberlin  College,  and  these  three  boys 
married  three  Oberlin  girls,  Sarah  Keys,  Anna 
Gurney  and  Lolace  Holman.  The  youngest 
daughter  of  Eli  Burtt,  Rose  T.  Burtt  Holloway, 
attended  Oberlin  in  1888  and  1889.  The  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Ell  Burtt,  Laura  H.  Spauld- 
ing, married  Doctor  Thomas  Spaulding,  who 
attended  Oberlin  in  the  early  60s.  Two  grand- 
children of  Ely  Burtt,  Katherine  Burtt  and  Ben 
Burtt,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Pauline  H.  Dale,  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Eli  Burtt,  and  daughter  of  Mollie  B.  Dale, 
attended  Oberlin  College  in  1909.  This  conti- 
nental family  now  resides  as  follows: 

Rev.  B.  H.  Burtt  and  wife,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Balie  L.  Burtt  and  wife,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Rose  T.  Holloway,  Ruskin,  Fla. 

Laura  H.  Spaulding  and  Mollie  B.  Dale,  Re- 
dondo Beach,  Calif. 

Joe  Beatty  Burtt  and  wife,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Hart,  Mich. 

Katherine  Burtt  Carter  and  Ben  Burtt, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pauline  H.  Dale,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


INVESTIGATING  THE  SOURCES  OF  NEWS 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  Professor  H.  A.  Miller  has  been  given 
the  task  of  promoting  an  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  news  to  international  relations. 
Jerome  Davis,  ’13,  instigated  the  project  and 
has  worked  zealously  on  the  Committee. 
After  a year  of  effort  to  secure  money,  one  of 
the  Rockefeller  foundations  became  interested, 
and  in  order  to  widen  the  scope  and  responsi- 
bility the  project  was  taken  over  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatilves  of  The  American  Economic,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Sociological  and  Statistical  Asso 
ciatlons.  In  accepting  it  the  Council  voted  to 
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make  “a  thoroughly  scientific  and  ohjective 
investigation  of  the  instrumentalities  involved 
in  the  world-wide  gathering  and  dissemination 
of  current  news  and  opinion  of  international 
concern,  and  of  the  underlying  related  proh- 
lems  of  the  formation,  expression  and  signifi- 
cance of  attitudes  on  international  affairs.” 

A conference  for  formulating  the  plan  of 
procedure  will  he  held  in  Washington  May  2 
and  3.  In  addition  to  Professors  Davis  and 
Miller  there  will  he  present  Dr.  Lee  S.  Rowe, 
president  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Harold 
G.  Moulton,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics, Edward  P.  Gay,  formerly  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Walter  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Research  and  orig- 
inator of  the  army  intelligence  tests,  Bruce 
Bliven  of  the  New  Republic,  Walter  Lippman 
of  the  New  York  World  and  a few  others. 

It  is  expected  that  this  investigation  will 
run  over  several  years  and  cost  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  It  is  the  first  time  anything 
of  the  sort  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and  it  is 
felt  by  many  people  that  it  is  the  most  funda- 
mental social  research  that  can  be  made  at 
the  present  time. 


AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  EUROPE 

The  Paris  office  of  the  American  University 
Union  at  173  Boulevard  St.  Germain  reports 
that  during  the  academic  year  now  closing 
there  were  over  three  thousand  American  stu- 
dents in  France,  429  of  whom  were  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  1,348  at  other 
Parisian  institutions  of  learning;  there  are  46 
American  candidates  now  applying  for  the 
doctorate  at  French  universities;  American 
students  at  French  provincial  universities 
number  434,  and  791  students  are  engaged  in 
independent  study  or  research.  Students 
going  over  to  France  to  study  will  find  their 
progress  facilitated  by  inquiry  at  the  above 
address.  The  London  office  of  the  Union  is  at 
50  Russell  Square,  W.  C.  I.,  where  similar  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  and  Reader’s  tick- 
ets for  research  in  the  British  Museum  Library 
applied  for. 

Professor  C.  M.  Gayley,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  been  invited  to  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  the  British  Division  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1924-25,  and  Professor  H.  C.  Lan- 
caster, of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Continental  Division. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION 
Oberlin  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
amalgamation  of  student  and  faculty  inter- 
ests. There  is  hardly  a “student”  enterprise 
which  is  not  directed  by  the  faculty.  The 
athletic  interests,  the  musical  organizations, 
including  the  Glee  Clubs,  the  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation, the  Debating  teams,  the  Literary 
Monthly,  even  the  “Associated  Students”  all 
depend  largely  on  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  college  paper,  “ The  Review,”  is  about  the 
only  student  expression  of  any  importance 
which  has  little  faculty  supervision.  This  has 
the  obvious  advantage  of  giving  the  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  develop  the  educational 
side  of  such  activities,  to  correlate  the  work 
of  the  related  departments  with  the  given 
student  organizations;  and  it  has  the  obvious 
disadvantage  of  reducing  the  opportunities 
lor  student  initiative  and  of  aggravating  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  American  student 
toward  anything  even  indirectly  intellectual. 


OLDS  DEBATING  PRIZES 
Exceptional  work  was  done  by  men  of  the 
Freshman  class  in  competing  for  the  Charles 
H.  Olds  prizes  on  June  2.  Twelve  men  spoke 
in  the  finals,  and  the  first  award  of  ?25  was 
won  by  Robert  C.  Walton.  C.  M.  Whitehead 
took  the  second  prize  of  $15,  and  $10  went  to 
L.  Longman.  Mr.  Olds,  ’90,  was  persuaded  to 
preside  at  the  contest,  of  which  Professors  D. 
R,  Moore,  R.  A.  Jellifle,  H A.  Wooster,  A.  I. 
Taft  and  L.  B.  Krueger  were  judges.  The 
prizes  are  offered  again  next  year. 


Under  the  auspices  of  La  Tertulia  the  Span- 
ish Club  of  Ohio  State  University  presented 
“El  Amor  Osusta,”  a play  by  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente,  on  Friday  evening.  May  9,  in  Sturges 
Hall. 


Out  in  the  cool  and  fresh  evening  breezes 
the  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  their  annual 
joint  meeting  under  the  leadership  of  a Chi- 
nese student  on  the  steps  of  the  Memorial 
Arch,  Sunday  evening,  June  1. 


The  Men’s  Senate,  in  a recent  meeting, 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  abolish  the  an- 
nual class  scrap.  A field  day  has  been  sug- 
gested to  offer  physical  competition  of  all 
men  of  the  two  classes,  including  the  football 
men. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


•58 — The  oldest  alumna  present  at  com- 
mencement was  Mrs.  Smith  N.  Penfleld,  who 
came  from  New  York  City  for  the  ocassion 
and  took  a sprightly  interest  in  ali  the  events. 
With  her  daughter,  Georgia,  she  visited  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  New  York  state  and  Ohio 
before  returning  to  her  home  facing  Morning- 
side  Park,  New  York. 

'70— John  T.  Mack.  May  24,  1924,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Ohio  State  Uuniver-sity  dedicated 
“Mack  Hall,”  the  new  dormitory  for  women. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Talman  Mack, 
who  for  twenty-one  years  was  a trustee  of  that 
institution,  having  been  appointed  originally  in 
1893  by  Governor  McKinley  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Ex-President  Hayes,  which  po- 
sition he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1914.  He 
had  taken  a very  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  university,  and  the  trustees  had  deemed 
it  oniy  fitting  that  his  services  should  be  com- 
memorated by  this  memorial.  His  children 
had  presented  a bronze  plaque  containing  his 
medaliion,  which  was  unveiled  by  two  of  his 
grandchildren  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion. An  address  was  given  by  President 
Thompson  who  reviewed  his  twenty-one  years 
of  service.  An  additional  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Baldwin,  a classmate  at  Oberlin, 
who  was  able  to  add  points  of  interest  to  the 
delineation  of  his  character  and  life  work. 
His  entire  family  was  present  at  the  services. 
John  T.  Mack,  Jr.,  HI,  the  youngest  grand- 
child, was  baptized  at  this  time  by  President 
Thompson,  who  had  officiated  at  the  marriage 
of  his  parents.  Egbert  H.  Mack,  of  Sandusky, 
a son  of  John  T.,  is  now  a Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

'76 — Mrs.  William  P.  Sturges  (Mary  Pool) 
died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland  on  June  4. 

’79 — Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  leaves  July  5th 
to  spend  the  summer  in  New  York  City  as 
organist  at  Broadway  tabernacle. 

’90 — Laird  Community  House,  founded  and 
promoted  by  the  Reverend  George  B.  Laird, 
pastor  of  the  Norwood  Park  Congregational, 
of  Chicago,  issued  a pamphlet  telling  of  the 
service  of  this  institution.  It  is  the  only  Eng- 
lish speaking  organization  in  this  community 
of  100,000,  and  is  doing  a great  work  in  Amer- 
icanizing and  Christianizing. 

Ex-’93 — Mrs.  Ethel  Gillis  Dorsey  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  goes  this  month  (May)  to  the 
Pacific  coast  with  the  Federation  of  Women’s 


clubs.  She  expects  to  be  gone  from  May  24 
to  July  1,  and  hopes  to  call  on  the  classmates 
in  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  and  Seattle. 

’94— Mrs.  Kate  Watson  Forbes  is  in  Oberlin, 
from  Honolulu.  Her  son,  Theodore,  gradu- 
ated this  year,  and  will  be  the  student  repre- 
sentative in  Shansi  Memorial  Academy  for 
the  next  two  years. 

•94_john  H.  Palmer,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  served  as  Registrar  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, is  now  Field  Representative,  doing 
work  among  graduate  and  former  students  of 
the  Institute. 

’98— Ira  D.  Shaw  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  Berea 
College,  Ky. 

’95 — The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  8 con- 
tains the  following  story  about  Dr.  J.  L.  Meriam : 
Dr.  Junius  L.  Meriam,  founder  of  a system  of 
instruction  for  children  that  is  said  to  have 
gained  him  national  renown,  will  conduct  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  California,  Southern  Branch,  this 
year,  an  announcement  yesterday  stated.  Dr. 
Meriam  formerly  was  superintendent  of  the 
University  Schools  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Dr.  Meriam  first  put  into 
practice  his  ideas  of  instruction  for  small 
children.  Since  then  he  has  made  a study  of 
infant  schools  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  University  of  Missouri  gave  him 
a small  house  across  the  street  from  the 
campus  where  he  established  a school  for  six- 
year-old  children.  Today  the  school  has  grown 
until  it  is  a part  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Meriam  has  had  wide  experience  in  teach- 
ing education  and  philosophy  at  Harvard,  Co- 
lumbia, the  University  of  Missouri  and  has 
traveled  in  lecture  trips  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

’03 — Mrs.  Harry  A.  Wembridge  (Eleanor 
Rowland)  has  been  awarded  a prize  offered  by 
Walter  May,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  best  one- 
act  play  on  some  phase  of  present-day  social 
problems.  The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Jane  Addams,  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  and 
Brock  Pemberton.  The  play,  "The  First  of 
May,”  was  produced  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  held  June  25th  to  July 
2nd  in  Toronto. 

’07 — Arthur  L.  Peal  is  now  representing  Har- 
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ris,  Forbes  & Company,  Investment  Bankers, 
in  New  York.  His  address  is  563  Upper 
Mountain  Avenue,  Upper  Montciair,  N.  J. 

'07 — James  W.  Chaffee  died  April  27  in  Wau- 
watosa. 

’09 — Mrs.  Leslie  Prince  (Kate  Kenny)  died 
on  June  3.  Mrs.  Prince  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  girls  of  her  college  generation  and  her 
death  is  mourned  by  a host  of  friends. 

’09 — The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  William  M.  Burton  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha  on  June  5,  1924,  in  recog- 
nition of  a treatise  written  by  Mr.  Burton  on 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  of  Ne- 
braska. 

’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Gott  announce 
the  arrival  of  Evelyn  Alice  May  19. 

’13 — Ruth  A.  Eckhart  received  her  M.  A. 
degree  from  Boston  University  in  June,  for 
her  work  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education 
and  Social  Service  and  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology. Her  thesis  was  written  in  the  held  of 
religious  drama.  Her  study  this  summer  will 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. Miss  Eckhart  writes:  “More  Oberlin- 
ites  ought  to  know  about  this  fascinating  new 
profession.  I should  certainly  be  pleased  to 
communicate  with  anyone  to  whom  it  sounds 
inviting.” 

’14 — Paul  V.  Kreider,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  schools  for 
three  years,  has  resigned  this  position  to  con- 
tinue his  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  will  probably  serve  on  the 
English  department  next  fall. 

’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Gillet  sailed  for 
Africa  on  June  5.  Their  address  there  will  be 
Box  45,  Inhambane,  Portugese,  East  Africa. 

’17 — ^Norman  Hill,  who  has  been  studying 
and  teaching  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  there  this  June.  He 
will  teach  International  Law  at  Western  Re- 
serve next  fall. 

’18 — Theodore  S.  Wilder  enters  Lakeside 
hospital,  Cleveland,  as  an  interne  on  July  1st. 

’18 — Charles  D.  Giaque  will  teach  at  Ohio 
University  next  year  in  their  normal  and  col- 
lege departments  and  wilt  do  some  coaching. 

’20-’22 — George  Roberts  Bent,  ’20,  and  Elea- 
nor Hopkins  Bent,  ’22,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Wilson  Hopkins  Bent,  on  April  21,  1924. 

>20 — Y.  L.  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Canton,  China,  writes:  "Our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  suffering  from  the  present  political  condi- 
tions. Sometimes  we  cannot  carry  out  our 
work  as  we  wish  to.  We  have  been  compelled 


to  employ  fewer  secretaries  and  each  of  us  has 
more  work  to  do.  But  in  spite  of  the  political 
conditions  we  have  been  successful  in  many 

lines  of  work  recently We  have  opened 

20  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
have  enrolled  over  4,000  pupils.  April  12  we 
had  a city-wide  mass  meeting  for  which  we  had 
over  10,000  people  out.  It  was  the  largest 
mass  meeting  Canton  ever  had.  It  seems  that 
I am  trying  to  tell  you  our  work  in  numbers, 
but  the  quality  of  our  work,  by  no  means,  has 
reduced. 

“It  looks  as  though  I am  coming  to  be  an 
educational  secretary  instead  of  a student  sec- 
retary as  I was  in  the  past.  I have  been  put 
in  charge  of  our  Day  School,  the  Popular  Edu- 
cation Campaign,  and  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools  Movement.  The  Student  Sum- 
mer Conference  and  Spring  Conference  of  As- 
sociation Cabinets  are  still  under  my  charge.” 

’20 — L.  Grant  Hector  has  been  Tyndall  Fel- 
low in  Physics  at  Columbia  this  year,  and  has 
now  completed  his  work  for  a Ph.  D.  He  was 
recently  elected  to  membership  in  the  Kappa 
Chapter  of  Sigma  XL  He  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Buffalo  for  next  year. 

’20 — Rose  Terborgh  and  William  Clark 
Child,  both  of  the  class  of  1920,  were  married 
June  17.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  have  gone  to 
Madison,  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
June  23.  They  will  live  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
where  Mr.  Child  will  be  employed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Ex-’20 — Stuart  J.  Barrett  is  located  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  one  of  the  firm  Barrett  & Barrett, 
which  handies  audits,  taxes,  investigations  and 
systems. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiiliam  Alton  Hall 
(Hortense  Badger)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  on  June  14. 

’21 — Carroll  P.  Lahman  is  the  Men’s  Debate 
coach  at  Western  Normai,  Kaiamazoo,  Mich. 

’21,  ’22 — Eleanor  DeGroff,  Con. ’21,  and  John 
Morris,  ’20,  were  married  in  Philadelphia  June 
7,  and  are  now  living  in  Cleveland. 

’21,  ’22 — Eloise  Osborn  Smiley,  ’22,  and  Dan 
Theodore  Bradley,  ’21,  were  married  June  19. 

’22 — Mr.  Aiden  Hayes  Emery  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy Amy  Radde  were  married  June  16th  in 
the  Lakewood  Christian  church,  Lakewood,  O. 

’22 — Miss  Katharine  Griswold  is  studying 
French  in  Western  Reserve  university  this 
summer  and  i.s  to  teach  in  Rayen  high  school, 
Youngstown,  this  coming  year. 

’22 — Grace  Pancoast  was  married  on  May  29 
to  Dr.  Vincent  G.  Hawisey. 

’22 — Udell  H.  Stallings  has  been  appointed 
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head  coach  of  football  at  Stevens  Institute, 
New  York  City. 

’22— Edith  M.  Hart  and  Dale  Hathaway  were 
married  on  May  31. 

'23 — "Youth  and  the  Puture”  is  an  article  in 
"The  World  Tomorrow"  in  summary  of  the 
"youth  movements” — by  Devore  Allen,  ’18,  and 
annotated  by  Douglas  P.  Haskell,  ’23,  editor 
of  “The  New  Student.” 

’23 — Ruth  Zurfluh  expects  to  sail  with 
friends  on  August  9,  from  New  York,  for  a 
six  weeks’  sojourn  in  England  and  Scotland. 

’23 — Dorothy  Wolfe  of  Fremont,  ’23,  and 
Hartley  Broad  well  of  Oberlin,  were  married 
on  June  5. 

’23 — William  T.  Penfound  has  been  appoint- 
ed instructor  in  Botany  at  State  Teachers’ 
Coliege,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  This  summer  he 
will  be  assistant  at  the  Alpine  Research  Lab- 
oratory, Manitou  College,  working  on  plant 
ecology. 

’23 — Robert  D.  Gregg  of  Wellington,  is 
studying  for  his  Master’s  degree  in  Ann  Arbor. 

’24 — Marguerite  E.  Dunscombe,  Twinsburg, 
Ohio,  and  Herbert  D.  Rugg  of  Cleveland,  were 
married  on  June  16  at  the  home  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Hubbard.  They  will  live  in 
Cleveland. 

’24,  ex-’22 — Frances  Katherine  Betts,  ’24, 
and  Harold  M.  Holmes,  ex-’22,  were  married 
June  17.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  will  live  at 
544  West  157th  Street,  New  York  City. 

’84 — Mrs  Anna  J.  Cooper,  teacher  in  M 
street  high'  school,  Washington,  D.  C.,  expects 
to  receive  her  Ph.D.  in  French  from  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  in  February,  next.  She  has  al- 
ready completed  the  required  work  and  is 
now  writing  her  thesis. 

’24 — Mr.  Matthew  Sloane  is  to  teach  organ, 
piano  and  theory  at  Shorter  College,  Rome, 
Ga.,  next  year,  while  Mr.  Leo  Holden,  ’21, 
whose  work  he  takes,  goes  to  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  as  director  of  music  there. 


Miss  Bertha  E.  Montgomery,  for  twenty 
years  principal  of  the  Oberlin  College  Kinder- 
garten, died  suddenly  of  heart  failure,  on 
May  25. 


What  They  Think  of  Oberlin 

Letters  from  people  who  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  Oberlin,  but  who,  after  careful 
investigation,  have  decided  to  send  their  sons 
or  daughters  to  Oberlin  College,  often  give  evi- 
dence of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  college 
is  held  by  people  of  different  types  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  world.  The  following  letters 
were  received  from  people  themselves  stran- 
gers to  Oberlin,  the  first  a teacher  in  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City,  and  the 
second  a professor  in  Tsing  Hua  College,  Pe- 
king, China: 

“ In  recent  years  I have  been  adviser  to 
our  boys  on  College  entrance  require- 
ments; in  this  position  I have  been  able 
to  form  opinions  on  the  relative  merits  of 
many  colleges.  I have  come  to  consider 
Oberlin  a good  college  for  a young  man 
seventeen  years  of  age  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  a religious  atmosphere,  and 
whose  parents  have  to  make  sacrifices  to 
send  him  to  a higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing.” 

“ You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
one  of  our  main  reasons  for  sending  our 
son  to  a coliege  with  which  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  personal  affiliations,  is  that  we 
feel  that  he  will  be  in  a perfectly  safe 
moral  environment  because,  being  only  16, 
and  more  or  less  unacquainted  with  Ameri- 
can life,  he  will  need  guidance  in  his  re- 
adjustment to  the  home  atmosphere.  As 
far  as  I can  judge  from  reports  from  the 
states,  Oberlin  is  one  of  the  few  institu- 
tions where  violations  of  the  Volstead  Act 
are  not  the  main  pastime  of  the  student 
body,  and  where  the  social  tone  between 
the  sexes  is  healthy.  As  far  as  dancing 
and  card  playing  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
objection  to  them,  provided  the  former  is 
supervised  and  the  latter  is  unconnected 
with  money  stakes  or  late  hours.” 


Modification  of  the  Honor  System  has  been 
proposed  arrd  passed  for  one  year.  From  the 
code  the  word  "oblilgation”  in  connection 
with  reporting  of  dishonesty  has  been  struck 
out. 

" Belinda,”  a modern  comedy  by  A.  A. 
Milne,  was  produced  by  the  Oberlin  Dramatic 
Association  for  the  annual  commencement 
play  of  June  12. 


FOR  OBERLIN  REAL  ESTATE  OR  INSURANCE 
Consult 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Bureau  ol  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  F.  McComh  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1034-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address — "McHall” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Main  2656 


The  Style  Center 

The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 

»irtt>  ' 


OBERLIN  IN  THE  P.  D. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  Monday. 
April  28,  featured  several  items  of  Oberlin 
news.  On  the  front  page  appeared  a state- 
ment by  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’06.  one  of  the 
three  receivers  tor  the  Municipal  Savings  and 
Loan  Company,  which  has  recently  been  in- 
volved in  bankruptcy  and  scandals. 

An  editorial  expressed  satisfaction  in  the 
appointment  of  Congressman  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  ’72,  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Convention.  Another  editorial  ad- 
vocated the  authorization  of  the  bonds  for  the 
new  County-City  Criminal  Court  on  the  Mall. 
The  chief  sponsor  for  the  present  plan  has 
been  Judge  Alexander  Hadden,  ’73,  altho  his 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  current  edi- 
torial. 

On  another  page  appeared  a picture  of  Mary 
Williams,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth 
Williams,  Con.,  ’02,  who  will  compete  in  the 
Junior  Music  contest  to  be  held  in  Toledo  the 
week  of  May  1. 

On  the  woman’s  page  was  a picture  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  B.  Siddall,  ’91,  who  is  a member  of 
the  County  Democratic  executive  committee, 
vice-president  of  the  Women’s  Democratic 
club,  and  now  candidate  for  delegate-at-large 
to  the  Democratic  Convention.  There  was  also 
a portrait  of  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Merriam,  ’84-’87, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who 
represented  the  Cleveland  Community  Chest 
before  the  Eighth  National  Convention  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  HONORS 

A n°w  system  of  granting  general  academic 
honors  will  be  tried  out  next  year.  Juniors 
and  seniors  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  a 
large  amount  of  reading  for  one  three  hour 
course.  Conferences  with  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  covered  and  a final  examination 
will  insure  the  high  quality  of  work  demanded. 
The  course  offers  opportunity  for  the  wide 
reading  and  stimulating  personal  contact 
which  are  often  neglected  by  the  academic  ma- 
chinery of  our  great  institutions. 


KATHRYN  KRUGMAN 

Milliner 

567  W.  Broad  St.,  Second  Floor 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


For  the  man 
beyond 

the  campus 


Fifteen  years  ago  Joseph  French  Johnson,  who 

was,  and  is.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  of  New  Aork  University,  found  himself  faced 
with  a problem  to  which  there  was  no  satisfactory  answer. 

He  was  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  business  men, 
many  of  them  occupying  places  of  executive  responsibility. 
The  letters  asked  such  questions  as  these : 

**What  books  shall  I read?*' 

**Can  you  lay  out  for  vie  a course  in  business  economics?** 

**  How  can  I broaden  my  knowledge  of  salesmanship,  or 
accounting,  or  factory  management,  advertising  or  corporation 
finance?** 

Those  were  pioneer  days  in  the  teaching  of  Business. 
Dean  Johnson,  wishing  to  help,  yet  feeling  keenly  the  lack  of 
suitable  facilities,  conceived  the  plan  of  a faculty  including 
both  college  teachers  and  business  men,  and  a Course  so 
arranged  that  any  man  might  master  it  in  his  own  home. 

Thus  began  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  Dean 
Johnson  has  continued  as  its  President ; its  Advisory  Council 
includes  these  men : 

Dexter  S.  Kimball,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Colleges,  Cor- 
nell University;  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce;  General  Coleman  duPont, 
the  well-known  business  executive;  Pebct  H.  Johnston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York  ; John  Hats 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Frederick  H.  Hcrdman, 
CertiBed  Public  Accountant;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statis- 
tician and  economist. 

To  young  men  of  college  age,  the  Institute  says:  “Matric- 

ulate at  a college  or  university  if  you  possibly  can;  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  teacher.”  To  older  men,  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  in  turn,  are  constantly  recommending  the 
Modern  Business  Course  of  the  Institute. 


nnllESR  COLLEGES  and  uni- 
^ versilies,  and  80  others,  have 
used  parts  of  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute  Course  in  their 
classroom  work. 

Amherst  College 
Boston  University 
Brown  University 
Bucknell  University 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Dartmouth  College 
Georgetown  University 
Georgia  School  of  Technology 
I.afayette  College 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 
New  York  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  California 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Indiana 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Texas 
Vanderbilt  University 
Williams  College 
Yale  University 


It  is  a Course  for  the  man  beyond  the  campus ; the  man 
who  is  already  in  business  and  cannot  leave,  the  man  who  p" 
wants  to  supplement  his  college  education.  If  you  are 
such  a man,  mav  we  .send  you,  without  obligation,  a copy 
of  “A  Definite  Plan  for  Your  Business  Progress”?  It  tells 
how  200,000  men  have  profited  by  a business  training 
founded  upon  university  principle.s,  and  conducted  in 
accordance  with  university  ideals. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


In  Canada: 

C.  P.  R.  fiuiiiinj,  Toronto 


In  /I  utlralia: 

12  Hunter  St.,  Sydney 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
B8  Antor  Place  New  Y’ork  City 

Send  me  the  booklet, DeBnite  Plan  for 
Your  Businc.sa  Progress,"  which  1 may  keep 
without  obligaliou. 


Name  . 


Pleaat  u^iU  plainly 


Buaineea 
Address  . 


Business 
Position  • 


Mail  Orders  solicited 

Books  and  Music,  no  matter  where 
published,  furnished  at  pub- 
lishers’ best  prices 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


HI-O-HI 

For 

Alumni 

We 

Have 

Jewelry 

Come  and  buy  at 

A.  R. 

Kimpton’s 

7 South  Main  St. 


With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  wc  arc 
now  able  to  render  “every  baking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  every 
service — Plus. 

May  /fV  Serve  Youf 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $1,600,000.00) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  LINDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWAUC,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

L’Aiglon  Street  Dresses  of  Imported 
Ginghams  and  Pure  Irish  Linens 

Her  Majesty  Undergarments 

Princes  Slips,  Bloomers,  Petticoats 

Carter’s  Knit  Underwear.  The  utmost 
in  comfort 

Complete  Stocks  Throughout  the 
Season 


The  Yocora  Bros.  Co. 


That  Mental  Hazard 

Some  lucky  mortals  are  able,  when  they  step  on  a golf  course, 
to  chase  off  all  cares.  Others  find  this  impossible,  and  have  a 
constant  background  of  worry  which  spoils  shots  and  pleasure 
alike. 

If  your  mental  hazard  is  a money  worry,  there’s  a way  to  relief. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  Fortune  Founder. 

Thousands  of  Clevelanders  use  it  for  a care-free  mind — for  get- 
ting what  they  want. 

^be  Clevelani)  TTrust  Company 

Resources  now  over  $200,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  total  number  of  new  places  available  for  men  in  September,  1924,  is  as  fol- 
lows; in  the  freshman  class,  175;  advanced  standing,  25.  A few  places  remain  to  be 
assigned  to  both  freshmen  and  upperclassmen.  Immediate  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Under  the  new  plan  for  admission  of  freshmen  and  advanced  standing  students, 
all  places  for  u'otnen  were  assigned  April  first. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  At  date 
of  July  1st  some  places  for  new  students  in  this  department  were  still  available.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  at  once  either  to  the  Secretary'  of  the  College  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  he  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  AV.  Graham. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  17,  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
the  claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  gen- 
eral information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  admission  should  be  sent. 


the  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

(Incorporated  in  Ohio) 


The  Mortgagte  Business 

1 he  making  of  loans  on  real  estate  is  recognized  as  a safe  business,  yielding  a good  return. 
In  Cleveland,  vrhere  mortgage  funds  command  an  unusually  high  return,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  mortgage  capital  to  collect  in  the  form  of  incorporations  which  enable  the 
small  investor  to  share  in  the  mortgage  business  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  large  capitalist. 
The  charter  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  limits  the  operation  of  the  company  to 
making  loans  secured  by  real  estate. 

Profits 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  operated  by  men  experienced  in  the  mortgage  business 
and  interested  in  the  management  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company,  which  has  paid 
107^%  in  dividends  to  common  stockholders  during  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  paying  $7  annually  on  each  preferred  share  and  $3 
annually  on  each  share  of  no  par  value  common  stock.  A substantial  amount  is  being  set 
aside  at  the  same  time  as  surplus  and  reserve. 

Capitalization 

The  Company  is  capitalized  with  an  equal  number  of  preferred  and  common  shares,  as 


follows: 

7%  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $100  par  value $1,000,000 

No  par  value  common  stock 10,000  shares 


The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable,  and  exempt  from  State,  County,  and  Municipal  taxes. 
Dividends  are  free  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  tax. 

Investment 

The  opportunity  is  offered  herewith  to  share  the  full  earnings  of  the  mortgage  business 
as  operated  in  Cleveland,  where  the  return  is  unusually  high.  The  7%  preferred  stock  may 
be  purchased  at  $100  per  share,  with  or  without  an  equal  number  of  common  shares  at  $15 
per  share. 

Price  Present  annual  return 

Preferred  stock,  per  share $100  $ 7 

Common  stock,  per  share $ 15  $ 3 

$115  $to 

Depository,  d'he  Midland  Bank  of  Cleveland 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

226  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


